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THE MONTH. 


HE Bonapartist cause has not been advanced among thought- 

ful Frenchmen by the recent performance, at Ajaccio, of its 
chief representative. Never famous for prudence, M. Rouher 
has been this time more reckless than usual and his speech is cal- 
culated to do harm rather than good to the faction whose views 
it so intemperately expressed. Coming, too, immediately after 
the calm and statesmanlike utterances of M. Thiers, this vehement 
harangue must have fallen ominously upon French ears. No 
good could come of such a speech. Bonapartists need not to be 
converted and violent attacks upon their enemies will not swell 
their ranks. There ought to be, naturally, more joy in the camp 
of Napoleon the IV. over the repentant or converted radical than 
over ninety and nine men like M. Rouher. It is only through 
a change of sentiment among those who control and choose the 
Assembly and the Government that the Bonapartists can expect 
to return to permanent power; and wise politicians, one would 
think, would avail themselves of other means than those which 
the late Prime Minister thinks effective. Every speech like this 
one at Ajaccio must set men thinking of the risk of exchanging 
the ills they have under the doubtful government of McMahon 
for those which they would have reason to anticipate under a sys- 
tem managed by such partisans as M. Rouher. M. Thiers, on 
the other hand, accepts the situation and urges his countrymen 
to maintain the present status, even if it be not exactly what all 
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could wish, because it gives them peace and security—himself 
setting them a very honorable example. Here we have the states- 
man contrasted with the politician. The one would maintain, 
the other overthrow, this preserve, that destroy. Between the 
two, thoughtful Frenchmen will not long hesitate which advice 
to choose. In fact the Bonapartist party has the misfortune to 
possess no such minds among its counselors as were to be found 
in the immediate circle of the Third Napoleon during the first 
years of his reign. De Morny and the rest left no successors, and 
with such advocates as Rouher and such advisers as his mother, 
the Fourth enters the contest for a crown with the slimmest 
prospects of success. 


THE English papers continue to teem with comments upon the 
recent maritime disasters, and the dissatisfaction with the Admi- 
ralty has been intensified by the unfortunate circular with regard 
to the surrender of fugitive slaves. Exactly how the government 
made such a slip as the promulgation of that famous order seems 
to have been, is not fully explained, but the publication alone did 
it all the damage possible. Of course the order has been suspended 
in deference to the popular outcry—another instance, by the way, 
of the peculiar sensitiveness of the British Government to public 
opinion—but the unfortunate Mr. Ward Hunt is likely to have 
rather a disagreeable time of it when Parliament meets. The 
Tribune correspondent mentions a joke which expresses, as he 
says, volumes in a phrase. ‘‘The Navy estimates’? are now 
called ‘‘ the Sinking Fund.”’ 


THE Prince of Wales has reached Bombay. English letters 
give us some insight into the preparations which have been made 
to receive him, and have fortified us in a measure for the accounts 
which the correspondents—notably Dr. Russell—will give us of 
his reception. All, however, seems not to have been peace or 
loveliness, and the course of Lord Northbrook’s preparations has 
certainly not run smooth. In his efforts to collect the native 
princes together to receive the Prince he has found one, at least, 
hard to move. His Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad, is a 
gentle youth of eight years, pleasantly described as ‘‘ scrofulous”’ 
and ‘‘sickly.’’ The slightest fatigue or exposure always makes 
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him ill, and his royal legs are of such a weak and unreliable char- 
acter that they decline to perform the usual office, and are of lit- 
tle or no service to him. The interesting youth is, moreover, so 
accustomed to the society of his royal mother and grandmother, 
that it was thought impossible to separate them, and here rose an 
exceeding difficulty. The first of those ladies is ill with ‘‘ scrof- 
ulous tumors,’’ the second ‘‘ crippled by rheumatism,’’ and both 
having never traveled at all, could not think of the journey to 
Bombay without unutterable terror. How to take the whole of 
this highly scrofulous and inferesting family, or how to separate 
individuals bound by so many kindred ties and diseases, was the 
problem which at last accounts was agitating the Baron Pucks of 
Hyderabad, while the other alternative of allowing the Prince of 
Wales to arrive without the privilege of a greeting from the weak- 
legged Nizam, seemed to their well regulated minds too shocking 
a thing to be thought of. How they have settled this matter we 
must wait to learn, but it is positively painful to think of them 
as ‘‘absorbed’”’ for weeks by a question of ‘‘/a haute politique’’— 
almost as important as those which made so much that was fa- 
mous in the history of the Grand-Duchy of Gerolstein. 


Tue Pandora has come back with tidings from the Alert and 
Discovery, Captain Young having chosen rather to return and 
winter at home than in the Arctic ice. Doubtless he has done 
wisely, for his ship had a famous run and accomplished much in 
alittle time. The letters of Captain Nares speak of the season 
as a very open one, and are full of hope and good spirits. They 
are the last that we shall have from his party for many a day, as 
they are now locked in the ice of a polar winter, patiently waiting 
for the two or three months of daylight next year in which to 
solve the vexed question of the Pole. At almost the same time 
the voice of Mr. Stanley comes to us from a region almost as mys- 
terious. He has reached the great Nyanza after a journey of in- 
tense suffering and constant danger. His letters are brief but 
graphic, and full of a romantic interest, written as they were in 
the very heart of Africa. He, too, is full of hope and expecta- 
tion, with his hand almost on the mysteries that have so long lain 
hidden from the world; and thus in the two most difficult fields 
of adventure, the energy and pluck of the Anglo-Saxon race are 
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unlocking the secrets that have defied mankind from the be- 
ginning. 


As we go to press a warlike rumor comes from the East. Russia 
and Austria, it says, are about to seize the disaffected Turkish pro- 
vinces, the former the Danubian principalities and the latter 
Herzegovina and her neighbors. England, says the same dis- 
patch, will then at once take possession of Egypt and Crete, and 
a fleet has been ordered to the Mediterranean. This is all mere 
rumor, and before this is printed may be proved to have been 
groundless, but there is no doubt a chance that just such events 
as these may occur. Russia and Austria, however, are in a 
better position to carry out their part of it than England. The 
Sultan, too, is one man and the Khedive another, and Egypt 
is by no means Turkey. Necessary as the former country might 
be to Great Britain under such circumstances, it is now neither 
ripe nor rotten, nor ready, as it once was, to fall into her hands. 
If she wants it she must go and take it, and there might be some 
difficulty about the result. Such a war as this doubtful rumor 
foretells we have reason to dread. What with French hatred of 
Germany and the Catholic-Protestant trouble, Europe is in an in- 
flammable condition. A smaller match than poor Herzegovina 
might kindle such a blaze as this generation never saw. 

MEANTIME Kaiser Wilhelm has been visiting his Italian cousin, 
amid rejoicings such as Milan herself has seldom witnessed. 
Some clever person, seeing the Milanese busy in widening streets 
and even destroying them in order to make their city fit for the 
reception of the German Emperor, has written an epigram which 
admirably expresses the changes which civilization has wrought. 
In ancient times, he says, German Emperors came to Milan and 
destroyed its walls and houses to punish the inhabitants; to-day 
the descendants of those Milanese raze streets and houses to the 
ground, to do honor toa German Emperor. Remembering, too, 
the ‘* Barbarossa,’’ the Italians of to-day have nicknamed his 
successor ‘ Barbabianca,”’ and received him as no ‘ Tedescho”’ 
was ever before received.in Italy. And as if nothing were to be 
wanting to the spectacle, the conqueror of Sedan has been sleep- 
ing in the bed once occupied by the great Napoleon. From 
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Jena to Sedan seems a long way, yet this old man’s life has joined 
the two. From Novara to Custozza is but a step, yet how much 
lay between ! 


BriTIsH diplomacy has asserted its rights with some success in 
China, the threatening aspect of Mr. Wade, the British Minister, 
having accomplished its end. In Japan, too, it has been aroused 
to a little display of the Stratford de Redcliffe kind. Whether 
or not Sir Harry Parkes has succeeded in the vigorous attack he 
has recently made on the Japanese language, we cannot yet tell. 
The trouble seemed to be that the Japanese tongue having no 
genders, contented itself with calling Queen Victoria a ‘‘ female’ 
sovereign. Whether the word “‘ female’’ conveyed to the British 
Minister’s mind an idea of disrespect, as it certainly does to those 
of such individals as that one whom Theodore Hook raised to 
fury by calling her a ‘‘parallelopipedon’’ and an ‘isosceles 
triangle,’’ we can only conjecture, but he has made a row about 
the matter and an diplomatic ‘‘ episode’ out of it. On the 
whole, there- must be occasional excitements in diplomatic life, 
even in Japan. Mr. Bingham we never hear from, for there can 
be no doubt about General Grant’s inalienable right to be spoken 
of as a male of the species, and we have thus, in the incident, 
another evidence of the superiority of institutions like ours over 
those of a country where no Salique law prevails. 


” 


THE month has been sadly marked by two maritime disasters of 
a strange and unusual character. A steamship, sailing southward 
along the Oregon coast, strikes another vessel, although the sea is 
smooth and the evening clear. For more than half an hour after- 
wards she floats, and yet no successful effort is made by the off- 
cers or crew to launch and provision her boats, of which she 
seems to have had the usual complement. When she sinks all hands 
go down with her, and one man, a passenger, alone of all her 
unhappy company, is picked up thirty hours afterwards more dead 
than alive, strapped to the broken pilot-house. So weak is he 
that his recovery is long doubted, and he can give no more par- 
ticulars of the disaster than these few lines, A few days after- 
wards another steamship comes to anchor in the midst of a 
fleet of vessels outside of Galveston. ‘The wind is strong and the 
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sea runs high, and she waits until morning to land her passengers, 
Suddenly a fire breaks out and spreads with awful quickness ; the 
boats are launched, crowded full of human beings, and blown by 
the increasing gale through the fleet towards the shore. The wind 
changes to the seaward before morning, and the burned hull sinks 
in seven fathoms of water. Men hurry down the beach—a steam- 
tug is dispatched along the shore, but no trace can be discovered 
of the ill-fated boats and their crowded human cargo. The 
whole company, officers, men and passengers, have disappeared 
in the darkness—not one survivor left to tell the tale. It seems 
as if such things as these added new horrors to the mystery of the 
sea. Death by fire or death by drowning the only choice ; but 
Death, still. Perhaps some trace may yet be found—some tid- 
ings heard of these unfortunates ; but the chances are small and 
lessening with each hour. The tragedies of the ocean, horrible 
as they have always been, present few scenes more appalling in 
their suddenness than these. 





‘*¢ THE Fire FIEenp,’’ as the element is eloquently called in the 
public prints, has been having a rather good time of it at Vir- 
ginia City. Well adapted as are many Western cities (like those 
of the north of Europe, which have so often suffered froin confla- 
grations), to become his victims, Virginia City was peculiarly a 
good subject for his pranks. Hardly a building in the place was 
of any other material than wood. All the mills and houses were 
of the lightest and most inflammable description, and wood com- 
posed all the works in and about the mines, so that the whole 
place went off like a pack of fire-crackers. The direct loss is 
estimated at several millions of dollars; the indirect will, no 
doubt, be much larger. Expensive machinery is ruined and sev- 
eral mines are seriously injured. Time as well as money will be 
required to repair the damage, and much of the mining business 
must stand still for some time to come. We have seen no use 
yet made of this incident as an illustration of the advantage of 
paper as ‘‘a circulating medium’’ over that wicked and useless 
thing called ‘bullion.”’ All the paper mills of the country, it 
might be said, could not be burnt down at once, and if they were, 
mulberry leaves or bits of leather, in the shape of medals for in- 
stance, might be substituted for them without any ‘‘shock to 
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business’’ or “ prostration of trade ;’’ but here are gold mines so 
much damaged by a fire that the ‘‘ yellow dross’’ cannot be mined 
for some months to come and meantime ———.__ There is much 
food for thought in the suggestion. 


CaRRUTH, the Vineland Editor, has died during the past thirty 
days, leaving his enemy ina dangerous position. The whole 
story has been often told and commented on at length, and there 
is, perhaps, no use in alluding to it here. And yet it seems es- 
pecially to demonstrate the unhappy results which flow from the 
use of the pistol or bowie knife in place of the old-time remedies 
of fisticuff and cow-hide. Landis is a man of great energy and 
enthusiasm, who has created a vineyard in the pine barrens of 
Southern Jersey. Like all founders of cities he has grown very 
vain of his creation and, perhaps, too proud of its creator. Like 
most of them, too, he has made enemies at home. After a num- 
ber of years spent in bickerings, his opponents went to the length 
of importing this man Carruth, with the ostensible and creditable 
purpose of blackguarding the Landis family through the columns 
of an ‘‘ independent’’ newspaper. Landis seems to have stood 
a series of attacks with some patience for a time, until at last, 
stung by one more bitter than usual and directed at a tender spot, 
he takes a pistol and shoots his enemy in the head. A strange 
fate saves Carruth’s life for a few months, but eventually he dies, 
and Landis is now in prison awaiting trial. Carruth’s case was 
one which apparently deserved the old-fashioned remedy of a 
thorough thrashing. But instead of trying that, the injured man, 
in a passion, uses the pistol and destroys two lives in the twink- 
ling of an eye. No judgment of acquittal can put him where he 
stood before—nothing restore that which he of all men now la- 
ments most bitterly. The lesson would be of infinite value, 
could men study it; but those who need it will not, and the world 
wags on just the same as ever. 


It is fortunately too late to say much about the new Secretary 
of the Interior. The newspapers of all parties have spoken of the 
appointment and the man with such uncommon unanimity of 
sentiment that little remained for the people to add but “‘ Amen.”’ 
We were at fault in saying last month that the new appointee 
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would probably be a person ‘‘of whom no one but the President 
knows anything,’’ but we hit it exactly in predicting that he 
would be one ‘‘of whom no one but the President would have 
thought.’’ The Senate, the city of Washington and the country 
at large know all about the Hon. Zachariah Chandler, and to the 
completest knowledge the State of Michigan evidently joins a 
thorough appreciation of him. His fame is of the kind Webster 
once spoke of as not to be confined within State lines. He be- 
longs to the whole country, and when she so generously gave him 
up last winter Michigan, perhaps, hardly knew the full extent of 
her sacrifice. , 

The appointment of such a statesman marks an era—different, 
it is true, from that which Bristow’s nomination marked witha 
spotless stone, but undoubtedly an ‘‘era.’’ What kind of a suc- 
cessor the latter might have were he to resign, now that Pennsyl- 
vania and other States have gone Republican, and the rag baby, 
in the words of authority, has been ‘‘suppressed,’’ one may only 
judge ; but as the eye scans the list of those who suffered for con- 
science sake and other things at the Congressional election of last 
fall and during the months that followed, it grows dim with an 
unbidden tear to see among the statesmen still in private life the 
names of A. R. Shepherd and B. F. Butler. 


But after all the Ohio election had other results besides the 
appointment of a Secretary of the Interior, of the kind which 
General Grant has given us. If it did not suppress the Rag Baby 
it gave his constitution a check of the most serious description. 
It does seem, however, as if those who attribute the success of 
the Republicans entirely to the financial question undervalued the 
influence of the school question upon the average voter. Herein 
the East, (especially in Pennsylvania, where, in spite of newspapers 
and stump orators, we know that our school system is protected by 
the fundamental law,) we do not understand the interest or impor- 
tance which this “school question’’ has for the Western mind. 
With those who live west of the Ohio line it is a vital question, 
and one which takes hold of every man’s mind and enters into all 
political contests. The steady growth of the Catholic church— 
its sagacity in seizing every coign of vantage—its amazing organ- 
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ization and the directness and secrecy with which it works, have at 
last alarmed the sturdy descendant of the Puritan and the Luth- 
eran who has made his home in the Mississippi Valley. He sees a 
danger which is not present to our eye, not perhaps because it does 
not exist here, but because this is not the chosen ground of action. 
And while the arguments of Mr. Schurz and the others who follow- 
ed him contributed vastly to the result of the Ohio contest, there 
isno doubt that the religious question entered largely into the in- 
fluences which determined thevoter. The general result, too, has 
not been decisive, although in the main so satisfactory. Takeout 
the county in which Cleveland stands, and Allenhas Ohio. Take 
away half of Philadelphia’s Republican majority, and Pershing is 
elected. In Wisconsin the majority is small. M&ssachusetts elects 
Rice only by aplurality. Ifthe general elections can be said to have 
demonstrated anything, it issimply that which but few Democrats 
seemed able to comprehend after last Fall’s elections and still 
fewer Republicans understand now :—that neither party is strong 
enough to abandon principle and entrust its management to its 
worse elements, but that the largely increased body of independent 
voters will go over to that organization which seems the most 
honest and sincere. Last year the Democrats thought that the 
deserters from the Republican ranks had come to theirs to stay, 
and the idea turned their heads. It will be fatal to the Republi- 
cans to imagine that their late successes have put the country in 
their pockets for five years to come. A careful count shows it 
pretty evenly divided. Neither party can count on a majority of 
the electors without hard work, good candidates, and honest plat- 
forms; and if we could gather no better fruits from Tuesday’s 
shaking of the trees, this fact alone should make us thankful. 
What the American people want now is honesty and capacity 
in office, and they care much less about party names than the 
politicians think. With an honest platform and a man like Tilden 
who has done something, the Democrats will carry the.country 
against promises and a party hack :—with an honest platform and 
a man like Bristow, who has done something, the Republicans 
will sweep it if pitted against promises and a politician. Could 
some means be devised by which the majority of both parties 
might have a chance, which they have not had for fifty years, 
of choosing the candidates they wished, we might have a struggle 
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in which, in any event, the country would have a first-rate Presi- 
dent ; and if that be impossible, as it probably is, and the people 
will still make their power felt as they easily can, between this 
and the nominating conventions, we shall have such a contest any- 
how. 

It does seem as if the election of November 2d had settled the 
Currency debate thus far; that unless there should be some un- 
looked for action in Congress this winter, both parties will accept 
Hard money principles, and so remove that question from the 
Presidential fight. But it must be remembered that anomalous as 
it seems in a representative government, the Congress which will 
assemble next month was-elected on different issues a year ago, 
and will not therefore be as sensitive to present opinion as it 
might have been, had it been chosen now. Much will depend on 
its conduct during the coming session, and these are not times in 
which to waste words in prophecy. 


PHILADELPHIA, as usual, rolls up a handsome Republican ma- 
jority, and so saves the State to the party. The County candi- 
dates are elected by largely reduced majorities, which show that 
the dissatisfaction which is felt in the party at the present man- 
agers is not confined to the Union League alone. But they are 
elected, and our local leaders are not of a kind to care much 
about figures when the result is fixed to suit. The contest in the 
Union League, which ended in so emphatic an endorsement of the 
action of the Committee of Sixty-two, demonstrated to the pub- 
lic (which it had not been able to believe for many years) that 
the League was not owned by the worst elements of the party, 
and laid the foundations of a restoration to it of its old-time 
influence and prestige. The League controls but few votes out- 
side of its members, and those whom they personally influence, 
simply because the people have believed it to be governed by the 
Ring. The recent victory of the anti-Ring element, logically 
carried out, will give the institution the power it once possessed, 
and regain for it the confidence of a justly doubting commu- 
nity. Undoubtedly, the dishonest position of the Democracy 
on the currency question helped to increase Hartranft’s majority 
in the city, and that it in its turn swelled the vote for the county 
ticket; but the result remains that the Republican party can 
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carry Philadelphia with fairly good candidates whenever it 
pleases. Here and there a peculiarly exceptionable one will be 
defeated, but there is a working majority for the ‘‘ regular’ ticket. 
Such a state of things is unfortunate, because of the character of 
the local Republican leaders. With them Republicanism repre- 
sents an idea peculiarly their own, and politics a means of mak- 
ing money; and they have acquired by experience undoubted 
skill in the application of that means to the only end they have 
in view. Meantime they are followed by a crowd of expectants, 
full of the same spirit and similar ambitions, who hope to take 
their places after a time ; and the people—true to the principles 
which made the party, remembering its past, and confounding it, 
naturally, with its present, are always ready to help them without 
exactly knowing what they do, and so the thing goes on. The 
end of such men is not peace, nor of such things public prosperity ; 
but neither seems just now to be at hand. 

The fact that Philadelphia is so constantly saving the party, 
and then being snubbed, cannot much longer be overlooked. 
Time and again she elects Republican Governors and secures the 
choice of Republican Senators. More than once, and recently, 
she settled a Presidential contest. But no Philadelphian is made 
a governor nor sent to the Senate of the United States, and a Re- 
publican President finds no room in a Cabinet that has contained 
representatives of Democratic Maryland, and Democratic Georgia, 
and Democratic Kentucky, and Democratic Connecticut, and 
Democratic New Jersey, and, two at a time, of Democratic New 
York, for a Republican from this city or even from this State. 
We have said before in these pages that much of this is her own 
fault. As long as she does injustice to herself she cannot expect 
others todo herhonor. ‘‘ Ex pede Herculem’’—but Philadelphia 
never puts her best foot foremost. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 





HEN Thackeray lived and wrote in Paris, in 1832, that 
city was, in the eyes of the art student, simply the para- 
dise of young painters. He passed his days in the Louvre, his 
evenings with his French artist acquaintances, of whom his 
preface to Louis Marvy’s Sketches gives so pleasant a glimpse, or 
sometimes in his quiet lodgings in the Quartier Latin, in dashing 
off, for some English or foreign paper, his enthusiastic notions of 
the French exhibition, or a criticism on French writers, ora story 
of French artist life. In one of these papers he describes 
minutely the life of the art student in Paris, and records his im- 
pressions of it at the time. ‘‘To account,’’ (he says), ‘‘ for the 
superiority over England, which, I think, as regards art, is incon- 
testable, it must be remembered that the painter’s trade in France 
is a very good one; better appreciated, better understood, and 
generally far better paid than with us. There are a dozen excel- 
lent schools in which a lad may enter here, and, under the eye of 
a practiced master, learn the apprenticeship of his art at an 
expense of about ten pounds a year. In England there is no 
school, except the academy, unless the student can afford to pay 
avery large sum, and place himself under the tuition of some par- 
ticular artist. Here a young man, for his ten pounds, has all 
sorts of accessory instruction, models, etc., and has further, and 
for nothing, innumerable incitements to study his profession which 
are not to be found in England. The streets are filled with pic- 
ture shops; the people themselves are pictures walking about ; the 
churches, theatres, eating-houses, concert-rooms, all covered 
with pictures ; add to this incitements more selfish, but quite as 
powerful, a French artist is paid very handsomely—for five 
hundred a year is much where all are poor—and has a rank in 
society rather above his merits than below them, being caressed 
by hosts and hostesses, in places where titles are laughed at and 
a baron is thought of no more account than a banker’s clerk. 
The life of the young artist here (in Paris) is the easiest, mer- 
riest, dirtiest existence possible ; he comes to Paris probably at 
sixteen from his province ; his parents settle forty pounds a year 
on him and pay his master; he establishes himself in the Pays 
"Notes of a Lecture for the Philadelphia Sketch Club. f 
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Latin, or in the new quarters of Notre Dame de Lorette, which is 
quite peopled with painters; he arrives at his atelier at a tolera- 
bly early hour, and labors among a score of companions as merry 
and poor as himself. Each gentleman has his favorite tobacco 
pipe, and the pictures are painted in the midst of a cloud of 
smoke and a din of puns and choice French slang, and a war of 
choruses, of which no one can form an idea who has not been 
present at such an assembly.” Of course, as we all know, much of 
all this is changed. Life has become vastly more earnest in Paris, 
and with this growth of seriousness there has been an increase of 
expense, yet in spite of all this Paris must for years be the real 
home of the men who want to use the very best years of their life 
to do the kind of work which no classic school, no strict academy, 
no rigid system of instruction can supply. The guidance and di- 
rection may come from these sources, but no art inspiration. 

In that charming volume, ‘* The Memoir of Henri Regnault,’’ 
the artist’s friend and biographer gives an account of his studio 
in Paris in 1866: ‘* How can I give an idea of the disorder that 
reigned there—precious stuffs, rich embroideries, curious objects 
of all kind, tables covered with fish and game, waiting to be 
transferred to canvass, all in an indescribable chaos. There was 
a deal of other cleverness, too, of other kinds, for art was loved 
and cultivated in all its forms, and music had its turn with paint- 
ing—how often colors and brushes were thrown aside when a 
good musician came in, and we gathered around the piano to listen 
to Wagner or Beethoven, or sang ourselves, or, better still, 
listened to Regnault’s exquisite voice.’’ 

In the same book there is ‘a charming account of the life led 
by the students of the French academy in Rome, and of their 
hard work and clever play, and Regnault, in one of his home 
letters, describes the féte of the German artists in 1869, after that 
annual custom had been omitted for twelve years. All the Ger- 
mans started from the Porta Maggiore, dressed in grotesque cos- 
tumes, mounted on horses adorned with leaves and vines, or on 
asses, or carriages hidden with flowersand drawn by white oxen with 
gilt horns. Banners and flags waving and music playing, on they 
went to Torre di Schiavi, where after a simple meal and a toast 
drunk out of an ancient bronze goblet, there was the inevitable 
speech, then a fresh start for the grottoes of Cervara, and arrived 
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there, more speeches, dinner, songs, toasts, verses, the ‘‘ Olympic 
Games,’’ modified to suit the times and the tastes of modern art. 

The date was finally cut on one of the natural pillars of the 
grotto, and the day ended with a comic melodrama in which the 
President of the club invoked the divinity who dwellsin the grotto, 
renewed his vows of fidelity and promised to call again next year, 
and in pledge of his good faith, burned, in a vase borne aloft by 
imps, pieces of paper each bearing inscribed on it one of the ene- 
mies of true art, billiards, playing cards, poetry and so on, until the 
whole catalogue of art enemies was exhausted. In great contrast is 
Regnault’s description of the busy and formal life of the students 
of the French Academy at Rome, their refectory with portraits 
of all the painters, sculptors, engravers, architects and musicians 
who have been its pupils from the beginning of the century, their 
beautiful Park and grand Palaces, but rather dull, to judge from 
his account of the reception of the last arrival from the success- 
ful contest in Paris, a Frenchman so false to old traditions that he 
had come through by rail, instead of making the last stage from 
Storta in grand procession, horsemen escorting the gala carriage by 
the route of the Porto Popolo and the Pincian, to punish him for 
this violation of the custom, he was put into an unfurnished room, 
treated to a shabby dinner, at a dirty table, with broken plates 
and crippled chairs, the room lit with tallow candles stuck in 
bottles, the students kept up feigned quarrels all the time, the 
gardener was introduced as the Director, while the real Director 
was pointed out as a tipsy carpenter, not a pleasant picture of 
French fun. 

Of course a Frenchman duly entered at his own academy on 
the Pincian, is not likely to know much of the artist life in Rome 
itself. There is a pleasant book by Henry Leland, a Philadelphian, 
once a member of the Philadelphia Sketch Club, cut off in early 
life, he gives a capital chapter on artist life in his “Americans in 
Rome,’’ which is well worth your reading. He wrote, it is true, 
in 1863, or at least his book was published in that year, and we 
all know that Rome in becoming, of late years, the capital of Italy, 
has lost much that made its attraction, and perhaps Leland’s ac- 
count of the cost of living there has now only an historical value. 
Then and now the Trattoria di Lepre, on the Via Condotti, near 
the Piazza di Spagna, was especially affected by artists,—opposite 
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to it isthe Caffe Greco, where artists mostly congregate, and it isa 
tradition that those who like their punch weak ask for a ‘‘ Carlo 
Dolce ;’’ and those who prefer spirit enough to bring water into 
their eyes, demanded a “ Pietro Perugino.’’ Near the Fountain 
of Trevi, there is or was the Gabioni Restaurant, where a dinner 
was made up of a four cent dish of maccaroni, a cent roll of bread, 
two cents worth of sweet olives,—in winter wild boar and beef, sar- 
dines fried in oil, anda very substantial repast cost forty baiocchi, 
say a quarter of a dollar, including wine, white or red, for eight 
cents a pint. It is easy to guess at what rate the men who lived in 
this way, paid for their rooms, their clothes, their models, and 
their material and why they liked to live and work in Rome. 
Leland’s book is authority for the fact that there is or was at 
Rome an English Academy opened to all who sketch from life as 
well as from casts, and that the expense is mainly borne by the 
British Government ; but there must be some error in this, and at 
most some rich Englishman or well-endowed English Art Academy 
contributes to the expense. At all events in private studios there 
are abundant opportunities for work ; and the price of admittance 
at Gigi’s and Giacinti’s was one paul, ten cents, for the costume 
class an hour, while the model posed for two hours to a cosmopoli- 
tan audience, not unfrequently of both sexes. Mr. Howells, in the 
first instalment of his new novel in the November A/Vaniic, refers to 
this rather startling fact. The life of the artists nowadays, in Rome 
is rather more formal than of old, and perhaps the distinctions 
of nationality and of schools are too sharply maintained ; but 
the Germans, true to their instinctive love of carrying their 
art into their pleasures and making both of them matters of their 
daily life, have mainly and manfully upheld the dignity of their 
profession through the long years of their own struggles at home 
and those in Italy, for a united government,—now that it exists 
as an indestructible fact on both sides the Alps, it is natural 
enough that we should find the German artists in Rome growing 
stronger in numbers and more active in their influence upon soci. 
ety. Only recently they renewed their autumnal festival, and in 
their speeches and toasts they no longer showed the old timidity 
in touching on political subjects, and the king of Italy has no 
braver partisans than his artist visitors. 
Since Haydon’s touching tragic story was published, the style 
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and method of biographies, and especially of artists, may be said 
to have changed. There is nothing more sad than the long life 
of hardship and want, and the impatient endurance of it by that 
really able man; and only in his younger days as an art student 
is there an occasional flash of merriment or a gleam of bright- 
ness in the sadness that at last extinguished his life and his hopes 
in the gloom of despair and suicide. In the first volume of his 
biography, there is a cheery account of the academical life of 
the art students in London in 1807, a date that is separated from 
our present art by far greater changes than have occurred in 
almost any other branch of study in the intervening years. 
There was a vase presented to Fuseli by the students of the Acad- 
emy, and Wilkie and Haydon and Denman were’ appointed the 
inevitable committee, who together witha great many other 
students, while regulating the business, met at each others 
rooms, had oysters for supper, sang songs, laughed and joked, 
and found the thing so very pleasant that all agreed in hoping 
that the silversmiths would be along while about the famous 
vase. Then, as Haydon says, ‘‘we got so fond of these com- 
mittees, that Fuseli grew fidgetty and at last roared out, ‘Be 
Gode, ye are like de Spaniards, all ceremony and nothing done.’ 
The oysters, however, predominated ; it took a few more meetings 
to settle the inscription, and even the presentation owed its suc- 
cess to the cold collation with which the ceremonies were finally 
ended.’’ Poor Haydon summed up his halcyon days in a few fitful 
words. ‘‘ Happy period, painting and living in one room, our. pic- 
tures glimmering behind us in dimness and distance, each defect 
and each beauty analyzed and investigated, talking over our pros- 
pects, independent as the wind, no servants, no responsibilities, 
reputation in the bud, hopes endless, amibition beginning, friends 
untried, believed. to be as ardent and sincere as ourselves, begin- 
ning with David Wilkie, Scotch, argumentative, unclassical, pru- 
dent, poor and simple, but kindled by a steady flame of genius,”’ 
and ending with Haydon himself, of whom in his quaint way 
he speaks in the third person, as ‘‘energetic, fiercely ambitious, 
full of grand ideas and romantic hopes, believing the world too 
little for his art.’” Among the pleasures of his student days, was 
the fresh enthusiasm with which he dragged his teachers, Fuseli 
foremost among them, to see the newly arrived Elgin marbles, the 
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first purely Greek sculptures brought to England ; and he speaks 
of our own West’s grandeur of soul, far in the decline of life, and 
used to talk in his although stilted way of art above nature and of 
the beau ideal, he nobly acknowledged that he knew nothing until 
he saw the marbles, and bowed his venerable head before them as 
if in reverence of their majesty. What a life that was of West’s, 
spent in the effort to free himself from the thraldom of ‘the time 
and of the schools in which he lived, begun in our own Quaker 
world, blind to all art, ending in the early dawn of that revival of 
art now in its full blaze of day. 

But even in that woeful melo-drama of Haydon’s life, there are 
glimpses of bright and pleasant days, notably his account of the 
dinner he gave to introduce Keats to Wordsworth, where Charles 
Lamb got exceedingly merry and exquisitely witty, and his fun in 
the midst of Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oratory was like 
the sarcasm and wit of the fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion. 
“Tt was indeed an.immortal evening. Wordsworth’s fine intona- 
tion as he quoted Milton and Virgil, Keats’ eager, inspired look, 
Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humor, so speeded the stream 
of conversation that in my life I never passed a more delightful 
time. All our fun was within bounds. Not a word passed that 
an apostle might not have listened to. It was a night worthy of 
the Elizabethan age, and my solemn Jerusalem flashing up by the 
flame of the fire, with Christ hanging over us like a vision, made 
up a picture which will long glow upon 

—that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

It is hard to believe that Haydon, whose life was one long 
agony of disappointments, could have done much to influence 
his pupils, when we find among them such examples of the com- 
fort and ease and wealth of successful modern art, as in Eastlake 
and Landseer; and yet few men have left a stronger impress,—often 
as unconsciously received as it was given—on the present school 
of High Art in England, than poor Haydon with his hatred of 
the Royal Academy and all school learning. 

Next to Haydon for downright, straightforward, dogmatic in- 
struction, comes Ruskin, who lays down rules that may not be 
inapposite here—indeed it would be intolerable to talk even in this 
desultory way about art, and not to quote Ruskin. In his Oxford 
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lectures, he says: ‘‘ The fine arts are not to be learned by locomo- 
tion, but by making the homes we live in lovely, and by staying 
in them; the fine arts are not to be learned by competition, 
but by doing our quiet best in our own way; the fine arts 
are not to be learned by exhibition, but by doing what is right 
and making what is honest, whether it be exhibited or not, and 
for the sum of all; men must paint and build neither for 
pride nor for money, but for love; for love of their art, for love 
of their neighbour, and whatever better love may be than these, 
founded on these.’’ There is a capital practical application of Rus- 
kin’s text in the chapter on Landscape Sketching in a book by one 
of his pupils, the Rev. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Christian Art and Symbol- 
ism, and it is commended by Ruskin himself. ‘‘ The great thing in 
sketching is not to get hurried or bothered ; to know always 
where you are in your picture, and what you are drawing at every 
touch. This is knowing what you want to do, and doing it all 
through your picture, and keeping before you the original idea of 
what it is to be.’’ 

While it is always eminently right and proper for the irregulars, 
who love to gather in sketch clubs, to despise academies and to 
laugh at the historic schools of art, it is never without interest to 
follow the devious course of art history, and, best of all, in good 
old-fashioned authorities; such a one is Lanzi’s Luminaries of 
Painting. He says that soon after Giotto’s death, which took 
place in 1336, painters had multiplied in Florence to such an as- 
tonishing degree that in 1349 they formed themselves into a re 
ligious fraternity, the Society of St. Luke, following the example 
of their fellow artists who had done the same thing in 1200; 
but in these and in the Bolognese and other associations, while 
painters occupied the post of honor, there were other art workers, 
and in those days they included many of the employments that 
are now purely mechanical. 

In the long story of art development it is necessary not to for- 
get the example of the schools formed by the great artists who 
made Italy, and especially Rome, the scene of their common la- 
bors. Titian had a school, but few scholars, that is, he used 
their work instead of cultivating their gifts; Correggio was not 
above eking out his commissions by the help of his numerous fol- 
lowers; but the great churches, such as the noble Cathedral of 
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Cremona and the neighboring Church of St. Sigismund, really 
had their own schools of art; for several generations of painters 
worked there in competition and left the impress of their genius 
and industry in their native place until the town gave them its 
name for their whole order. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was the actual and acknowledged founder 
of the Milanese school, and he carefully enforced his lessons on 
his numerous pupils and helped them and himself onward 
together. He used to haunt the more frequented places and the 
theatres, and in a little sketch book, which he always had about 
him, he copied the attitudes and various expressions of passion, 
and observed the same rule of diligent attention to nature even in 
the ridiculous, making each succeeding caricature more ridicu- 
lous than the last, contending that this quality ought to be car- 
ried to such a pitch as, were it possible, to provoke the laughter 
even of the dead—a standard not likely to suit the comic papers 
of our day. However it was reserved for a far less important 
man to establish the first wholesale art school—Dionysius Cal- 
varts, a native of Antwerp, who had in Bologna a studio where he 
educated no less than one hundred and thirty-seven scholars, 
while later on the Caracci won over to their side the promising stu- 
dents by opening an academy of painting, furnishing it with casts, 
designs and engravings, introducing a school for the study of the 
naked figure, as well as perspective, anatomy and other requisites 
of art, and they enforced their lessons with so much zeal and 
energy that they soon became the sole authority in art, and with 
them ended the golden age of art, leaving later generations free 
to set up their own standards. 

The establishment of Academies of Fine Arts marks the growth 
and importance of art both in public estimation and in that of the 
governments that abroad have thus given national aid to art in- 
struction. The French Academy of the Fine Arts was founded 
in 1653, and it is now, perhaps, the most active and useful of all 
these schools, with lectures constantly given by twelve professors, 
prizes competed for every three months, and the best students 
sent to Rome, where the French Government maintains its school 
and its scholars in great splendor. Mr. Earl Shinn, the recog- 
nized art critic of this city, gave a capital account of the work 
done, and of the way of doing it in the French Academy in 
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Paris, in a succession of letters to the New York Nation, pub- 
lished in Nos. 62 and 71, Nos. 198 and 201, Nos. 205, 208 and 212, 
in which he described with great cleverness the various methods 
of instruction pursued by Cabanel, Pils and Gerome, the three 
active masters, showing that real sound knowledge can be given 
by able men, without any of that school-boy timidity as to the 
degree of license that can be given to grown men, working with 
zeal and ambition, and inspired by the traditions that make not 
the least important part of the value of the French Academy; 
it is a school in the real sense of the word, with almost unlimited 
freedom to teachers and pupils, a freedom that never degenerates 
into license, and never goes beyond the bounds of discipline. 

The great galleries of Florence are the best school of art in Italy, 
and the grateful appreciation of those who shared its instruction and 
helped to renew its glories, is largely shown in the large collec- 
tion ; nearly four hundred portraits of artists, painted and often 
presented by themselves. Raphael stands there between his mas- 
ter Perugino and his pupil Giulio Romano, Velazquez in a picture 
painted when he came to Italy at the suggestion of Rubens, and 
was employed by the Duke of Tuscany to enrich his gallery with 
pictures, medals and statues, bought on his responsibility. 

But perhaps the strongest example of art growing great without 
royal support, is that of Venice in its palmy days, when artists 
born beyond its limits, Titian at Cadore, Giorgione at Treviso, 
Paul Veronese at Verona, came to Venice, and making it their 
home, now make the great names of the Venitian School. Kings 
and Emperors vied with the great merchant princes of Venice in 
competing for the works of the artists, who preferred the Repub- 
lic to any Court, and Sansovino, the architect, who has left the 
strongest impress on Venice, in his wonderful palaces, declined 
pressing invitations from the Pope, and from the Courts of Fer- 
rara and Florence, saying, that as he had the good fortune to be 
a free citizen in a free republic, it would be folly for him to ex- 
change his home for that of an absolute master. The example 
then set might well inspire both our artists and those on whose 
help art must depend, and a Republic may yet again be the home 
of art. 

Not many years ago the great aim of our American artists was 
to go to Dusseldorf, there to enjoy the dear delights of the Mahl- 
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kasten, the Palette Club of that quiet little town ; along side of 
the Academy, under its successive masters, Cornelius, Schadow 
and Bendemaun, there grew up a pleasant social artists’ sketch 
club, for it was not much more in its plan or purpose, which 
flourished in spite of, and helped on its more stately neighbors. 
The Academy had its formal rules, its orderly course of studies, 
its annual exhibitions, but the sketch club had its winter quarters 

2 in a great hall with beer facilities in easy reach, and in summer 
all out doors was its meeting place. During the long, dreary 
winter nights, artists of all ages, of every genre, (not of more 
than one gender, however,) of many nationalities, met on the 
common footing of a love of art, and a community of interests 
soon grew into friendships that are but little understood or felt 
outside of the Vaterland. The Carnival and other great festivi- 
ties were, and are to this day, celebrated by processions, displays 
and theatrical performances, in which all the contrivances of art 

E. aid to heighten the effect and enhance the charm, and the fashion 
of displays of medieval scenes or of great historical events, largely 
due to the Dusseldorf Sketch Club, is now one of the striking 
features of the great cities, of Munich, of Berlin, of Rome; in- 
deed, in our own towns we find the clubs made up for the most 
part of Germans, introducing the fashion of picturesque pro- 





cessions and high jinks. With the rapid increase of the great 
capitals, Berlin has given shelter to a large number of artists, but 
large towns. have too many other and more engrossing interests to 
give room and verge enough to the artists to make their guilds 
other than the cold and classic Academies, important in the popu- 
lar eye. In Dusseldorf the Mahlkasten was and is one of the 
great attractions of the town, and from the great man of the place, 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, down to the boots at the inn, all 
were ready to help the artists in their work and in their pleasures, 
and in town the former was carried on almost in public, while 
their feasts and festivals always had an admiring audience of lay- 
men. In Munich the art loving king strove hard to inspire his 
subjects with something of his own zeal and interest in the artists 
and in their festivities, but fortunately they have been able to get 
along without royal patronage and sometimes in spite of it. 

The tide of recent times has set in the direction of French art, 
and Paris is attracting the Americans who in old times used to go to 
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Germany, to sit at the feet of Lessing and Achenbach and Knauss. 
Now they gather around Couture, Delacroix, Rousseau, Decamps, 
Fortuny, Madrazzo, and that long list of names that illustrate the 
Salons from year to year. The life of the artist in Paris is very 
much what it was when Thackeray wrote his clever sketches of art, 
and much as art itself and all else that marks the life and character 
of France have changed in the interval, there is no pleasanter ac- 
count of the work-a-day life of the artists in Paris than that 
given by the man who was himself an artist in every line. 

The history of the Philadelphia Sketch Club is an honorable 
record of the perseverance of artists and the working friends of 
art, in spite of local indifference or noise. Here, year after year, 
the actual sketchers, no matter to what school or in what kind of 
art they belonged, have gone on steadily, maintaining their guild 
by the simple rule of admitting everybody who could sketch and 
excluding everybody who could not. In this ‘way, the risk of 
being overwhelmed by would-be patrons and gracious lovers of 
art, has been avoided. The result is to be found in the number 
of artists who have gone out of this Sketch Club into the wider 
arena of the public, and have found favor in the eyes of the real 
public ; the first inspiration was drawn here, and the sympathy and 
encouragement, and criticism that each student here gave his 
fellow, helped him on in the long struggle for a more general ac- 
knowledgment. Then, too, one great merit of the Sketch Club, 
is the fact that the work done here in nowise partakes of the sort 
of competition and rivalry, which belong to the Art School of an 
Academy. Here it is just a common endeavor to do what each 
man feels inspired to do, and the result may be good or bad, it 
may be published or it may be kept by itself, yet the walls of the 
Club show that both artist and audience felt quite willing to test 
the popular voice; the publication of the ‘‘Poréfolio’’ of the 
Club was-a bold and creditable appeal to the public to buy and 
see the sort of work that was done here. If the public did not 
choose to buy, or for any other reason the enterprise was not suc- y 
cessful, so much the worse for the public. The Sketch Club had 
made its struggle for its due recognition. 

There are other Clubs here in Philadelphia that owe not a little 
of their interest to the senior of them all, the Sketch Club. Most 
of its members were diligent students in the Art Schools of the 
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Academy, when they were in active existence, and when they 
were suspended, the Sketch Club took up the task and supplied a 
course of studies from the life and of anatomical lectures. It is 
to be hoped that in turn, when the Academy is restored to fresh 
life and vigor in its new building, there will be room enough to 
give the Sketch Club quarters there, if it wants them. 

The Social Art Club of this city owes a good deal of its inter- 
est to the example and assistance of the Sketch Club. The art- 
loving men and women of this city, joined together and agreed 
to give exhibitions on such subjects of art, with illustrations and 
essays, as would best bring out the treasures hidden in private 
hands. In the course of the last two winters, there have been 
Exhibitions of Pottery, of Ivories, of Miniatures, of Bronzes, of 
Etchings, of Engravings, of Eastern Antiquities, of Egyptian, 
Chinese and Japanese curiosities, which have served to show how 
much the interest in the study and in the business of making col- 
lections in all these manifold and attractive art directions, is 
heightened by mere community of numbers. The Sketch Club 
can point back to a series of exhibitions, at a time when pictures 
were a rarer possession than they are to-day, and their work, 
showing as it did, the direction of the last schools of art abroad, 
served to heighten and increase public interest, to give it instruc- 
tion, and trained many picture buyers in the right direction, so 
that now this city has some admirable art examples. 

There are few more notable instances of the growth of the art 
instinct in the right direction than the example set by one of our 
dwn fellow citizens, Mr. Adolph E. Borie, who has gathered to- 
gether a small collection of pictures and all of one school, that of 
the latest development of French Romantic Art—Delacroix, De- 
camps, Isabey, Rousseau, Despres, Fromentin, Madrazzo, Zama- 
cois, Merle, and last and greatest of all, Fortuny, are exhibited 
on his walls in examples that are full of beauty in themselves and 
of instruction for all who love art for its own sake. The number 
of pictures is not so large as in other houses, nor are they all re- 
markable for their great value or rarity, but it is the fact that they 
illustrate one school of art, and that school by common consent 
the foremost in our day, that makes them worth special note. 
Then, too, besides finished pictures, there are sketches innumer- 
able by the very men whose work is of itself the example that a 
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sketch club most cherishes—a brief, hasty ‘‘ croquis’’ by Fortuny 
has, in their eyes, an interest and a value that none but artists can 
understand or appreciate. Another noteworthy instance of the 
valuable result of persevering labor in one direction, is that col- 
lection of engravings made by and belonging to Mr. James L. 
Claghorn, part of which is now on exhibition in this city under the 
auspices of the Academy of Fine Arts ; in a thousand pieces there 
displayed, is a whole history of that art, and the lesson has been 
well told in a series of critical notices written by one of the mem- 
bers of the Sketch Club. Thus again it contributes to help on the 
growth of art in our own city. Following all of these, the early 
developments of art in Philadelphia, is the plan now rapidly matur- 
ing and taking shape, for a permanent collection of Industrial 
Technical Art, to be made up largely of examples chosen from the 
Centennial Exhibition, and to be housed in Memorial Hall, where 
it will serve as a museum illustrating the history of art and show- 
ing the progressive stages of its development in various branches 
of industry. What South Kensington has done for England, what 
the collectionsat the Hotel Cluny and scattered through the Louvre 
have done for France, what the National Museum has done for 
Berlin and for Munich, what the local exhibitions of Dublin and 
the great English provincial towns have done for the United 
Kingdom, what Milan and Naples and Florence and Venice and 
Rome have done for art in Italy and throughout the world, 
all these are lessons to us, that art collections must be used 
to quicken the zeal and instruct the knowledge and train the eye 
and enlighten the judgment of the thousands who now look long- 
ingly and lovingly for instruction in art and art education. 

The opportunities of instruction in the Centennial Exhibition 
will be but half used, if there is not a prompt and full and suc- 
cessful support given to the plan of a permanent art museum or 
memorial hall, and the organized representatives of art here 
should be foremost in urging it forward. The organization of the 
‘Social Art Club,’’ and the ‘‘ Penn Club,’’ each with its own 
house, is a good augury of the preparation for the cultivation of 
art in one shape or another in the Centennial Year. The ‘‘Social 
Art Club’’ had outgrown the time for its peripatetic wandering 
from house to house among its members,—now under its own roof 
tree, it can continue its task of bringing together artists and art 
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lovers, to exhibit their store of treasures, and to work for the 
future development of art here. ‘‘ The Penn Club’’ is meant to 
be for this city what the ‘‘ Century’’ has been so successfully for 
New York,—a gathering place where men of letters and artists 
and all who mean to show their love of art and letters by helping 
workers on in their tasks, as well by sympathy as by sub- 
stantial aid,—can come together and can bring strangers who 
have earned distinction and are entitled to a recognition of it by 
those who best appreciate it. In both of these Clubs, the art 
element is and of right ought to be strongly represented,—quite 
apart from its technical side, but still always presenting its claims 
to recognition, support and codperation, and thus it will be taking 
its place among the recognized factors of all successful city life 
and activity. It is not enough to have art in our galleries or in 
our studios,—it must be brought forward into our daily walks and 
made one of the attractions and requirements and necessities of 
our very existence. This done, we shall in time begin to feel its 
effect and to recognize that what it has done for Italy, it may yet 
do for America. 





THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE TERTIARY 
MAMMALIA.' 


N order to prove the affirmative of a doctrine of evolution by 

descent of the existing types of living beings, two propositions 
must be established. The first, that a relation of orderly suc- 
cession of structures exists, which corresponds with a succession 
in time. Second, that the terms (species, genus, etc.,) of this 
succession actually display transitions or connection by interme- 
diate forms, whether observed to arise in descent, or to be of 
such varietal character as to admit of no other explanation of their 
origin than that of descent. 

In the field of paleontology it is quite possible to demonstrate 
the first of these propositions, while the proof of the second is 
necessarily restricted to the observation of variations and the dis- 





1 Read before the American Association for the advancement of Science, at 
Detroit, 1875, under another title. "i 
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covery of connecting forms which destroy the supposed defini- 
tions of species, genera, etc. The conditions are more favorable 
for the investigation of animals of the higher types, than of 
those of the lower. Their late origin ensures to us the oppor- 
tunity of discovery of their ancestry far more certainly than in 
the case of the lower, whose beginnings are lost in the remote 
past, and belong to periods whose deposits have undergone phys- 
ical changes, or have been entirely removed and redeposited else- 
where, thus ensuring the destruction to the fossil remains once 
contained inthem. The series of the tertiary Zammadiia is becom- 
ing more complete through the recent explorations in the West, 
and the results are embraced in the forthcoming quarto re- 
ports of the Hayden and Wheeler U, S. Geological, etc., surveys 
of the Territories. An abstract of some of these is given in the 
present essay. 

The primary forms of the Mammalia repose in great measure 
on the structure of the feet. Those of the teeth are also very sig- 
nificant, but present a greater number of variations among animals 
otherwise nearly related. The osteology of the feet of recent land 
mammals falls into several categories. These may be called the 
plantigrade, many-toed type; the carnivorous type; the horse 
type, and the ruminant (¢. g. ox) type. The lower vertebrates, 
as salamanders, lizards, etc., display the simplest form of feet, 
having usually five toes, with numerous separate bones of the palm 
and the sole, which they apply to the ground in progression. The 
many-toed or multidigitate type of mammalian foot most nearly- 
resembles this condition, but differs in the points of difference 
which are common to all mammalia. In the hind foot a succes- 
cession of forms leads from this generalized type, to the extreme 
specializations observed in the horse and the ox. 

The modifications are as follows: The hind foot is composed of 
two rows of tarsal bones, of which the second is followed by the 
long metatarsal bones, from which the bones of the toes origi- 
nate. The second segment of the hind leg is composed of two 
bones, tibia and fibula, which in the salamander, etc., have a sub- 
equal union with the foot. In some multidigitates, as the genus 
Bathmodon, both these bones articulate with the two bones of the 
first row of the tarsus, and one, (fibula) is the smaller of the two. 
In many higher forms they articulate with but one of these tar- 
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sal bones, viz., the astragalus, with which they form a perfect 
hinge joint ; the other tarsal bone of the first row is the ca/cane- 
um or heel-bone. In Bathmodon the astragalus, and the applied 
leg-bone (tibia) are nearly flat, offering an extremely imperfect 
hinge for the foot, and the heel-bone (calcaneum) is exceedingly 
short. The animal plainly walked on the entire sole of the foot, 
and must have had an awkward gait, from the slight power of 
flexing the ankle-joint. From this point to the horse on one side, 
and to the ox on the other, we have a line of succession of inter- 
mediate forms. And before describing them, I may state that 
the Bathmodon is one of the oldest known mammalia, its remains 
having been found in the lower Eocene tertiary of New Mexico 
and Wyoming, while the ox and horse are extremely modern ani- 
mals, their advent on the earth having preceded that of man by 
but one geological period. 

The most perfect ankle-joint is that of the ruminating animals, 
The astragalus presents a deeply grooved segment of a pulley ; an 
angulated pulley, face downwards to the rest of the foot, and a 
smooth convexity to the hollow of the applied heel-bone behind. 
No such astragalus has ever been found in the lower eocene form- 
ations of America ; animals bearing it in a less perfect stage, ap- 
pear in the next higher period, the miocene; but it is not until 
the pliocene and modern times that theyabound. In the Hippopo- 
tamus foot, we have an example of the less perfect astragalus of this 
type of animals. The pulley surfaces are rather flatter and less 
deeply grooved. 

In the horse, the upper surface of the astragalus forms as per- 
fect a joint as in ruminants, but the lower and hinder faces pre- 
sent the flattened surfaces which belong to the many-toed mam- 
malia. The lower face especially is mainly occupied by one large 
facet, instead of the two-faced pulley of the ruminants. In the 
rhinoceros a lateral facet is more distinct, while in the miocene 
Titanotherium the second facet is larger, resembling, except in 
the still convex tibial articulation, the structure of “that of the 
primitive Bathmodon. 

In the heel-bone we have a succession from the short and flat 
form of Bathmodon, to the long and slender one of the horse and 
ruminants; the increase in length being associated with the 
elongation of the bones of the toes, and the assumption of the 
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digitigrade type from the plantigrade. The mammals of the 
lower eocene exhibit a greater percentage of types that walk on 
the entire sole of the foot, while the succeeding periods exhibit an 
increasing number of those that walk on the toes, while the 
hoofed animals and Carnivora of recent times nearly all have 
the heel high in the air, the prin il exceptions being the ele- 
phant and the bear families. 

A most noticeable succession is seen in-the diminution of the 
number of toes. In the series leading to the horse, the ox, and the 
hyzena and cat, this reduction proceeds by the loss of atoe from 
the one side or the other, until in the ruminants but two are left, 
and in the horse but one. The series extending from the 
primitive eocene types with five digits, to the existing reduced 
forms, is most complete, although a few of the New Mexican 
eocene genera themselves probably exhibit but four digits, 
on one or both pairs of feet. The presence of the rudi- 
ments of the lost lateral digits is constantly observed, and when 
these disappear, it is to be finally replaced by the rudiments 
of the adjoining toes in process of similar reduction. The 
bones of the second row of the tarsus which are in con- 
nection with the toes, are not reduced so rapidly as the toes 
themselves; hence the bones of the toes, in order to main- 
tain the fit of the parts, increase in width and consequently 
in strength. As is well known, in the horse, the single toe is as 
stout as several united toes of lower forms, and the two toes of 
the ruminants have their basal segments (metatarsals) united into 
a stout solid mass, the cannon bone, At the same time several of 
the small bones of the second tarsal row become codssified, so 
that we have, in the ruminants and horse, the greatest consolida- 
tion of structure, connected in the former with the most elegant 
mechanism. It is scarcely necessary to add, that in the various 
cases of codssification and consolidation described, the foetus dis- 
plays the original elements separated. 

In the fote limb the same successional reduction in the num- 
ber of toes may be traced, as I have described in the hind foot ; 
but as the bones of the palm differ from those of the sole, the 
successional modification of these is also characteristic. The bones 
of the second row of the carpus are four in number, but as the 
toes are reduced, in the lines of the hoofed animals, the inner 
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(trapezium) is soon dropped, and the second (trapezoides) be- 
comes united with the third (magnum). In thecarnivorous order, 
the trapezoides is always separate, but the inner pair of bones of 
the first row,(scaphoid and the lunar) become consolidated into a 
single mass, although their original distinctness is easily deter- 
mined by examination of the foetus. 

The two bones of the leg which articulate with the foot and 
hand, exhibit a succession of changes of relation in progress 
towards the more specialized types. In the Bathmodon and 
Uintatherium of the eocene, each of these bones has considerable 
share in the articulation ; but as we rise in the series, the surface 
of attachment of the lesser bones, the fibula in the foot, and 
the ulna in the hand, becomes successively smaller, until in the 
Ruminants the fibula is almost obliterated, its distal end remain- 
ing as a small tuberosity codssified to the side of the end of the 
tibia. In the same manner the articular end of the ulna in the 
foreleg is successively reduced, until this bone also becomes a thin 
strip codssified ‘to the lower side of the radius, with no distinct 
termination, in both the horse and the ox. In the foetus these 
bones are well distinguished. 

The dentition tells as clearly as possible the same story. Here 
again, as I have pointed out in a paper on the ‘‘ Homologies and 
Origin of the types of dentition of the Mammalia Educabilia,’"* 
the most specialized forms of dental structure are presented by 
the horse, the ox, and the tiger. But they are all modifications of a 
single type of tooth, viz: an oval crown supporting four tubercles 
on the summit, in the lower jaw, and three or four in the upper 
jaw. In the lower cutting molar of the cat but one of these tubercles 
remains, forming with another in front of it, a double shear blade 
whose development may be traced from its earliest beginnings in 
the genera of the eocene. In the odd-toed forms (tapir, rhino- 
ceros, etc.,) the tubercles become connected transversely, form- 
ing cross-crests, and the outer ones are generally flattened on the 
outer side. In the horse the tubercles have a very complex form, 
and the spaces between them filled by a peculiar substance, the 
cementum. In‘the ruminants the tubercles come to have a cres- 
cent-shaped section and are drawn out to an enormous length, 
forming a prismatic tooth: here also the intervening deep val- 





3 Journal of Philadelphia Academy, 1874. 
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leys are filled with cementum. In the third series, that of the 
elephant, the original tubercles (permanently separate in the mas- 
todons) are connected into cross-crests, which are drawn out to a 
great length, and as in the other series, are supported by a deposit 
of hard cementum in the intervening valleys. The transitions 
between these and the primitive four-tubercled molar are num- 
erous and direct. 

There is not now opportunity to consider the question of trans- 
ition from type to type by descent, further than to indicate by a 
few examples the manner in which it has evidently occurred. 
This has ,been by unequal growth of parts during foetal life, 
according to the laws of acceleration and retardation. The 
union of the two basal bones of toes into a single one (the ‘‘can- 
non bone’’) in the ruminants, is accomplished by the more and 
more rapid completion of the process of ossification in the growth 
of those bones; the confluence of the various carpal and tarsal 
bones in various orders has the same history. In many genera it 
has been observed that the milk dentition has resemblances to 
other and older dentitions, which entirely disappear in the perma- 
nent teeth. This is the case with Bathmodon and Equus ; while 
it may be observed in the kitten, whose sectorial milk tooth has 
the heel belonging to all the lower and primitive carnivora which 
is wanting from the sectorial of the adult cat. Moreover, in com- 
plex teeth, the different stages of wear represent primitive condi- 
tions of the same animal, elsewhere preserved to us in extinct 
adult genera and species. 

Forms which violate the definitions of the orders above given 
are also well known. Thus Synoplotheriumwith the skull and den- 
tition of a carnivore, has the separate scaphoid and lunar bones 
and flat claws or hoofs of an ungulate. Ca/amodon has the molars 
of an ungulate, the incisors of a rodent, and claws resembling 
somewhat those of a carnivore. Loxolophodon has feet partly 
like an elephant, and teeth of a tapir. 

I have referred the mammalia with five and four toes, the full 
number of distinct tarsal and carpal bones, which form inter- 
locking series, and in which the tread is plantigrade, to a new 
order called the Amdlypoda. These represent the primitive type 
of the higher A/ammadia with convoluted brains, etc., but pre- 
sent much variation in the constitution of the teeth. From it 
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have come off not only the three hoofed-orders represented by the 


elephant, the horse and the ox, but the origin of the Carnivora 
and Quadrumana is scarcely distinguishable from it, if at all; 
while there is little doubt that the natatory Sirenian order were 
derived from it by a process of degradation, chiefly of the ex- 


tremities, in connection with the assumption of an aquatic life. 


The manatee, of which a fine example may now be seen in our 


zodlogical gardens, represents this division. 

The relation of man to this history is highly interesting. Thus 
in all general points his limbs are those of the primitive type so 
common in the eocene. He is plantigrade, has five toes, sep- 
arate carpals and tarsals; short heel, rather flat astragalus, and 
neither hoofs nor claws, but something between the two. The 
bones of the fore-arm and leg are not so unequal as in the higher 
types, and remain entirely distinct from each other, and the ankle- 
joint is not so perfect as in many of them. In his teeth his 
character is thoroughly primitive. He possesses in fact the ori- 
ginal quadrituberculate molar with but little modification. His 
structural superiority consists solely in the complexity and size of 
his brain. The forms of the quadrumanous order, while agreeing 
with each other in most respects, display the greatest range of 
brain structure, and show that while they have made but little 
progress since the eocene in perfection of organization of the 
skeleton, they accomplished a much greater work, the evolution 
of the human brain and its functions. 

A very important lesson is derived from these and kindred 
facts. The monkeys were anticipated in the greater fields of the 
world’s activity by more powerful rivals; the ancestors of the 
ungulates held the fields and the swamps, and the carnivora, driven 
by hunger, learned the arts and cruelty of the chase. The weaker 
ancestors of the Quadrumana possessed neither speed nor weapons 
of offense and defense, and nothing but an arboreal life was left 
them, where they developed the prehensile powers of the feet. 
Their digestive system unspecialized, their food various, their life 
the price of ceaseless vigilance, no wonder that that inquisitive- 
ness and wakefulness was stimulated and developed, which is the 
condition of progressive intelligence. So ‘‘ the race has not been 


to the swift nor the battle to the strong ;’’ the ‘‘ survival of the 
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fittest’’ has been the survival of the most intelligent, and natural 
selection ‘proves to be, in its highest animal phase, intelligent 
selection. E. D. Cope. 











TRAMPS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


MERICA seems destined to become a much visited country, 

if we may judge from the great numbers of all ranks and 
classes that have streamed across the Atlantic since the war. At 
the close of that struggle we were suddenly awakened to the fact 
—we had almost forgotten it—that we were a very great and a very 
admirable people,—endowed with all the virtues and capable of 
all the heroisms. We awoke and found ourselves famous—too 
big and too ready for fight to take an affront from any body. 
And so the sight-seers of the old world have come in shoals to 
**do’’ America, with more or less wisdom. Flippant critics of 
what we were—like Mr. Dickens—have come to join in the praise 
of what we are, and to carry home our money as part evidence of 
our excellence, especially our good taste. Statesmen have run 
over in the recess, and political economists have taken the leisure 
of their vacation to have a look at America,—to lecture us on the 
wisdom of+giving up our national policy and adopting theirs. 
After consulting, for a month or so, with admiring coteries of 
Free Traders' and editors, they have gone home full of the no- 
tion that the United States is ready for a change of policy. The 
old type of British tourist, who came to America to search for 
offence and write caricature, seems to be hardly represented 
among them. It is lucky that Mr. Tuckerman has preserved for 
us some specimens of a nearly extinct species, now fully repre- 
sented only among the excellent old ladies who edit Zhe Standard. 
But other and less desirable visitors have come, and in still 
greater numbers. The sze// mod of London is not without repre- 
sentatives on our side the Atlantic, and next year we shall have 





‘There has been one exception to this rule; a Cambridge lecturer, who has 
evidently been trying to see with his own eyes, and to hear what men of all 
opinions have to say for themselves. 
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nearly the whole body in attendance on the Exhibition. Perhaps 
it would be advisable to secure the attendance of a few of the 
best detectives of that and other European capitals to look after 
them, as it is not likely that our own will prove themselves equal 
to that occasion or to any other. 

There is another class of European visitors that has come in 
very plentifully since the war and shows no disposition to cease 
coming ;—we mean the English tramps. During last summer we 
spent some weeks in the vicinity of a station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and there made the acquaintance of this species, with 
which everybody is more or less familiar. ‘They trudged along the 
dusty roads in twos or threes, with their whole worldly possessions 
tied up in a handkerchief and swung from astick. Their hands and 
faces were brown with exposure and sunburn ; their countenances 
lit only by a dull and stolid cunning, empty of all serious pur- 
pose or aspirations, and devoid even of the hearty, burnptious 
look that ordinarily distinguishes the Englishman ; their clothes 
sometimes ragged and always shabby; their life a life of the 
largest independence. They are mostly men, comparatively few 
women of the class having yet reached the new world. They live 
by the unwilling gifts of quiet country people, who fear to refuse 
what they ask; their nights are spent in the corner of a barn, or 
behind a hay stack, or even under the shade of a tree,—any corner 
serving their purpose, and long years of exposure making them 
utterly indifferent to circumstances. 

They do not come to seek work; they will not accept it on 
any terms. Neither they nor their fathers have lived by work for 
centuries past, and they do not mean to begin now, when they 
have reached the land of plenty, their promised land of milk and 
honey. To dodge work, even the lightest, has long been the 
chief problem of their class ; these specimens of it were born to 
the heritage of a pinched idleness, to the aristocracy of misery 
and of rags, without respect. The tread-mill of the ‘casual 
ward ’’ in a British workhouse is the only thing that ever yet taxed 
their muscular energies, and they have no intention of dying of 
toil in the new world. They are come to teach to a weary anda 
toilsome people the noble lesson of dolce far niente, and in return 
for it they ask that their little wants be modestly supplied out 
of our abundance. 
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In all seriousness they are becoming a real nuisance, especially 
in the districts around the city. Their presence and their de- 
mands are becoming a decided drawback to the advantages of a 
rural home; to leave ladies alone in a country house during the 
hours of business was always an undesirable thing, and is grow- 
ing every day still more unpleasant. The people who suffer from 
their presence are crying for relief through every channel by 
which they can approach the public and the civil authorities, but 
as yet without result of any kind. 

Such a mode of life strikes an American as curiously irrational 
and undesirable, as well as blame-worthy. And yet the tramps, 
if they were in possession of all the facts, might put in a plea in its 
defence, that would challenge consideration. “They might say: 
** After all we and we alone live in freedom, as your own ancestors 
in the past,and a considerable part of the human race in the present, 
conceived of freedom. We alone give nd Hostages to fortune ; 
we alone keep ourselves independent of circumstances in the high- 
est degree possible to Numan beings. Farming and house-build- 
ing are very well for those who like that sort of life; but the 
world got on before men began to enclose farms and to build 
houses. ‘Those pre-historic races, whose traces your archeologists 
find all over the world—did they not live just as we do? And 
your Aryan forefathers, who supplanted them and dréve them into 
the out-of-the-way places of Europe—were they not Nomads like 
ourselves? The Indians who owned America, and whose rights 
you have never yet cancelled in any substantially just way,——were 
they not Nomads too? We and you are the children of tramps— 
Nomads if you prefer the name—and do you wonder at finding in 
us the old impulse, the old love of the most absolute independ- 
ence? Your philosophical historians say that that impulse 
lasted till well into the Middle Ages, and formed one of the chief 
motives to the Crusades. If they would look at their own times 
they would see it at work quite as powerfnlly—not only in those 
who have broken with society and its conventions, but also in the 
wealthy and respectable classes, who compass sea and land in search 
after adventures, and find no rest but in flying from land to land 
to see things no better than they left at home. Their route is 
crowded with excuses for the journey—museums, art galleries, 
monuments, and the like—and they would fain pursuade them- 
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selves that these furnish its motive. But in truth it is the old 
love of wandering that makes these men tramps of one sort, just 
as we are of another.”’ 

And there is truth in the plea; for ever since'the Roman Em- 
pire was broken up by what we call ‘‘the incursions of the bar- 
barians,’’ that is to say, through the vigorous ‘‘tramps,’’ from 
whom we are descended, coming in to take possession of a terri- 
tory depleted of its people by bad government, immorality, celi- 
bacy (both religious and immoral), famine, pestilence and wars— 
ever since the empty egg-shell of the old world gave way to the 
external pressure upon it—the tramping instinct has been one 
of the difficulties in the way of all wise legislation and social or- 
ganization. The early communistic method of land tenure helped 
to restrain it; for when a group finally decided to establish it- 
self in any spot, the restless party must have become the minority 
and had to submit to the will of the rest. In the absence of pub- 
lic security and the king’s peace, a single tramp ran too many dan- 
gers, and a body of them that tried to live by their wits would be very 
promptly repressed. Early legislators, like king Alfred, did their 
utmost to give force to the existing constitution of society, by 
requiring every man to show that he was united to a group in 
frank-pledge, and all who were thus united were responsible for 
the behavior of each other He who had no place in any hun- 
dred or tithing, was first imprisoned and then enslaved. This 
policy seemed to effect the result aimed at; the tramp impulse 
found vent during the middle ages chiefly in religious pilgrim- 
ages, and, as already said, in the Crusades. The former were not 
always as reputable as the company that Chaucer has portrayed to 
us, nor did they commonly make the hours pass merrily in the in- 
nocent pleasure of telling stories capable of repetition, though not 
always proper. They were often scenes of the wildest license and 
the grossest abuses ; and it was not uncommon to find rogues who 
had secured whatever sanctity accrued to a visit to all the shrines 
of Europe, without having added to their heap of merit any Chris- 
tian virtues worth speaking of. Those who had gone to the 
Holy Land itself, won such distinction as lazy idlers on their 
return, that the old English word for a loafer—saunterer—is 
traced by etymologists to those who had been to the Sainte 
Terre. 
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With the Tudors came in a new era for the British tramp. 
While every body else lost liberty under that vigorous dynasty, 
he regained his. The old English constitution, with its tithings 
and its hundreds, its frank-pledge and its wapentakes, fell into 
decay, and the principle of personal responsibility finally super- 
seded the idea of the gué/d. The communistic land tenure was 
destroyed by the Enclosure laws, and in such a way as to deprive a 
great body of the people of their holdings, and to turn them adrift 
on the world. Their numbers were swelled by the worst of the 
monks, whom the dissolution of the monasteries had set adrift; 
though we doubt whether the poor lost much in the way of alms 
by that dissolution, for the monks were always rather their rivals 
than their benefactors. The back streets and alleys of the En- 
glish cities were crowded with the dangerous class—people who 
have little to gain by preserving the existing order of society and 
its distribution of wealth. And at the same time there spread 
over Europe a new and strange race, the very model of the new 
sort of tramp. The Gypsies, whom our philologists trace to the 
very borders of Hindoostan, entered Europe in the beginning of 
this period, and spread rapidly over every country, from Moscovy 
to Spain and Scotland. They still form the mysterious aristoc- 
racy of the tramp-world—bound together by the possessiun of a 
peculiar language—a Free Masonry to which none but their own 
race can gain admittance. 

From'this time we read of the vagrant class as both numerous 
and dangerous. They kept whole counties in terror. They 
robbed on the public highways. Statutes punished “sturdy beg- 
gars’ with death, and country magistrates hung them by fifties 
at a time, without putting any effectual check to their rogueries. 
At last a royal commission under Elizabeth reported the first 
English poor-law, not as a corrective for existing evils so much 
as to prevent their spread. It required the parishes to provide 
for the maintenance of their own poor, while it reénacted all the 
old penalties for the suppression of vagrancy. 

But no poor law has ever been able to rid England of the va- 
grant class. It has perpetuated itself to our own times, partly 
by continual accessions from the merely pauper class, partly by 
the propagation of vagrant children, who have stamped upon 
them, from before their birth, the vagrant instinct transmitted 
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through several generations of vagrant ancestors. It has grown 
with every growth of English pauperism, but it has not dimin- 
ished in the brief era of the latter’s decline. It has become a 
world by itself, with its traditional laws and customs, with even 
a peculiar slang; with signs and tokens which tell the initiated 
what to expect at every country house, and which escape all other 
eyes, however alert. It runs on one side into the great criminal 
class, who know the inside of the jails, and on the other into the 
pauper class, whose jail is the poor-house. Between these two 
palaces of public resort it vibrates, frequently preferring the for- 
mer, because philanthropy governs the British treatment of the 
criminal class, while the policy toward the poor is prescribed by 
political economy and Mr. Malthus. 

This, then, is briefly the history and character of our new im- 
portation. These are the people that throng our highways and 
prowl about farm-houses and country seats to see what they can 
pick up. What are we to do with them to make them betake 
themselves to some way of getting an honest livelihood? How 
are we, at least, to make their like in Europe understand that this 
country is not and does not mean to be the paradise of worthless 
idlers ? 

What has been done in England is chiefly in the way of united 
effort ; associations have been organized in the suburban districts 
to furnish assistance to persons who really need and deserve it, and 
the members of each bind themselves, by a commom understand - 
ing, to send applicants for help directly to its office, in order that 
their case may be investigated before anything is given them, 
This has the effect of diminishing the number who resort to any 
such district, for the news of this arrangement soon spreads through 
the world of tramps, and they turn their attention to more prom- 
ising fields. But it applies only to cases where people are exposed 
merely to the importunity of these visitors, and does not meet 
the case of those who are exposed to their outrages, as in our more 
thinly settled suburban districts. 

For our country a far more vigorous remedy is needed. We 
must have power to arrest these fellows and set them to such hard 
work as will make them glad to seek an easier livelihood, or to 
betake themselves to some other region. There is plenty of em- 
ployment for them in working at our country roads, if the ser- 
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vice were well and effectively organized. ‘The old poison in their 
blood, the hatred of honest toil, must be sweated out of them, 
and their self-respect brought into wholesome action by the 
‘* movement cure.”’ 

After all they are only another of the pieces of botched work 
that Europe—especially England—has been sending us to make 
over again; mis-shapen and ill-burnt bricks that we have to build 
into the national edifice ; gnarled and twisted trees to furnish its 
woodwork. The old world sends us everything in which it has 
failed itself, and then looks on with supercilious contempt, to see 
whether our ‘‘ experiment’’ will succeed. It is a big job that we 
have undertaken, and every bit of success rather adds to than di- 
minishes the difficulty of the task, by bringing fresh burdens upon 
our shoulders. J. D. 











THE LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





b OWEVER interesting to the student is the history of the 

Common and Statute Law in relation to married women, 
the unpretentious limit of this paper would hardly permit such a 
gradual approach to the subject. Indeed, so wide is the field to 
be surveyed, embracing as it does, such a number of interesting 
subjects, any one of which could furnish matter for a separate 
essay, that we must content ourselves with at best but an out- 
line study, which may, however, give a tolerably accurate idea 
of the general principles which govern the present legal status of 
married women in Pennsylvania. We must therefore assume some 
familiarity on the part of the reader with the common Law theory 
of marriage, by which the individuality of the woman is lost dur- 
ing coverture, or the existence of the married state, and the re- 
sults which naturally followed from such a theory: that the wife 
acquired her right to maintenance and dower, and the husband 
the entire control of the wife’s personal property and his tenancy 
by the curtesy in the real estate ; that he became responsible for 
her debts contracted before marriage, and all debts for necessaries 
contracted by her during coverture ; that being one person in law, 
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they could make no contracts with each other, nor testify in cases 
in which either was an interested party; that all contracts:in her 
own name, and all conveyances made by the wife in which the 
husband did not join were absolutely void ; and last, but not least, 
that the husband’s life interest in her real estate and all of the 
personal property of a married woman were responsible for the 
debts of her husband. It is upon.this assumption, therefore, that 
the reader’s attention is asked to the law upon this subject, as it 
at present stands, and in order to a more intelligent analysis, it 
has been arranged under the following heads: 

I. Rights of the wife in the property of the husband. 

II. Rights of the husband in the property of the wife and her 
own rights in the same. 

III. Contracts of married women. 

I. RIGHTS OF THE WIFE IN THE PROPERTY OF THE HUSBAND. 

During the “fezme of the husband the wife has no power over or 
interest which she can enforce in his property, either real or person- 
al, except the indirect right to maintenance. This right she can at 
at all times claim, and so jealous of it is the law that although as a 
rule the contracts of married women are void, the wife is permitted 
to contract, and thereby render the husband liable for all such 
things as are necessary for the proper maintenance of herself and 
her family, in a manner suitable to the husband’s condition in life. 
But this we will consider again when we come to speak of contracts. 

In order that upon the death of the husband the wife may 
not suffer by the loss not only of his labor but of whatever prop- 
erty they enjoyed together, the law has provided various means 
for her protection, First, the great common law right to Dower, 
which still exists in Pennsylvania, and which it is necessary to fully 
understand, although it has in many cases given way to rights sub- 
stituted for it by statute. Many will recall the definition that 
Dower at common law is, ‘‘ Where a man dieth, his widow shall 
be entitled to enjoyment for life of one-third of all estates of in- 
heritance of which he was at any time seized during coverture, 
and of which her issue might by possibility have been heir.’’ In 
this condition of sezsin* of the husband, however, Pennsylvania has 





*For the benefit of the unprofessional reader this term may be roughly defined 
as “technical possession,” and the phrases “title,” or “right of possession,”’ though 
by no means synonymous, might be substituted for it without entire inaccuracy. 
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made a wide departure from the common law rule as held in En- 
glish courts; in that State the husband’s seisin of the land may be 
either actual or constructive, i. e., either an equitable seisin, with 
the title, but not the possession in the husband, or legal, where both 
the title and possession are combined. Hence it is that dower 
may come from a trust estate in which the husband has only an 
equitable title." So too, quite at variance with the English rule, a 
widow is endowable of an equity of redemption upon the well es- 
tablished theory in that State, that although the /ega/ title rests in 
the mortgagee he is in effect but a trustee for the mortgagor. 
Seisin of the husband, either equitable or legal, is, however, indis- 
pensable for the creation of the right to dower, and therefore a 
widow is not dowable of a remainder in fee-simple subject to a life 
estate if the husband aliened it during his lifetime, for in such a 
case he has never had seisin of any kind.’ Seisin alone will not 
suffice unless it be of an estate of inheritance, and that, too, one 
which ‘‘ her issue’’ might by possibility inherit. So that although 
dower comes out of an estate-tail-general, 7. ¢., an estate limited 
in its line of descent to any of the lineal descendants of the first 
taker,because it possesses the necessary quality of inheritance, i 
cannot come from an estate-tail-special, limited to the children 
of a former wife. This right to dower attaches instantly, upon 
the seisin of the husband of an inheritable estate, either one 
which he is seized of at the time of marriage, or any which 
he may subsequently acquire, during coverture, and the moment 
that the right arises it becomes as much a quality of the 
estate as its quality of inheritance, and so completely is a part 
of the estate, that it cannot be destroyed by any means, which 
does not result in the destruction of the estate itself, unless 
it be voluntarily surrendered by the wife. Dower may be pre- 
vented from attaching at all by a settlement of property upon the 
wife, made before marriage, in lieu of dower. It depends upon the 
form of the settlement whether it is intended to bar dower out of all 
lands or only those of which he died seized. Since this method 
of a settlement is the means of cutting her off from so great a right, 





1 Shoemaker v, Walker. 25S. & R., 556. 
?Reed v. Morrison. 12S, & R.,18; Bradfords v. Kents, 7 Wr., 474- 
®Shoemaker v, Walker. 25S. & R., 556. 
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it is requisite that the utmost good faith prevail, and if the wife 
has been at all deceived as to her expected husband’s property 
she will not be bound.‘ The case of Kline’s Estate in 14 P. F. 
Smith is a pertinent example. In this case asettlement was made 
upona woman shortly before her marriage, by which she renounced 
her rights as widow and of course her dower. But at the time of 
the settlement, as was found by the auditor, her intended hus- 
band had purposely concealed from her the knowledge of at least 
three-quarters of his actual wealth, and the settlement was made 
upon the basis of his supposed moderate means. The Court, 
Sharswood, J., in affirmance ofa previous decision, held, ‘* That 
the parties to an antenuptial contract, were not like buyer and 
seller dealing at arm’s length, but stood in a confidential relation 
calling for the exercise of the richest good faith, and while it 
might not be necessary to show affirmatively that there was a full 
disclosure of the property and circumstances of each, yet if the 
provision secured for the wife was unreasonably disproportionate 
to the means of the intended husband, it raised the presumption 
of designed concealment, and threw upon him the burden of dis- 
proof.’ Ifthe settlement is made before marriage and in good 
faith the wife can have no choice, but if after marriage, the widow 
may elect to take either the property secured by settlement or 
dower, because during coverture she was incapable of contract- 
ing. Should the estate out of which the dower issue be destroyed, 
it cannot last longer than the source from which it springs ; and 
hence if the husband be seized of an estate in fee-simple, liable to 
be defeated upon the happening of a certain contingency, should 
it happen and the estate be defeated, dower must fall with it. It 
would seem to follow from this that where an estate-tail fails for 
want of issue, the dower which comes from it would also fail, but 
on the contrary, the dower survives, as the last remnant of an 
endowable estate, which upon the death of the widow falls back 
into the bulk of the estate.*® 


*Kline v. Kline, 7 P. F.S., p. 120; Kline’s Estate. 14 S., 125. 
° This rule is founded upon the common law principle, that from estates in fee 
simple—conditional at common law, dower survived after failure of issue, be- 


cause as is said in the note to Coke upon Litt., “ For reasons now rather to be 


guessed at than demonstrated, this case was made an exception to the general 
rule * * * 


and the statute De Donis introduced no new estate, but only 
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In addition to this mode of destroying the estate and the conse- 
quent barring or destroying of dower, it mayalso be barred by the 
act of the wife herself, viz.: her joining in a deed of conveyance 
made by the husband, and for this a special form of acknowledgment 
of her signature is prescribed bystatute. Such a deed being a full 
and complete conveyance, of all rights which both husband and 
wife possess in the property conveyed, it must estop her from , 
claiming dower; it is no less true, however, that if the wife has not 
joined in the conveyance, the vendee takes subject to her claim, 
which she can assert upon the husband’s death. It is, of course, 
to be remembered, that dower in Pennsylvania differs from that at 
common law, in that by reason of the ‘‘ frame of government’’ 
for the province, agreed upon between Penn and the first settlers, 
lands were made subject to the payment of debts, and therefore, 
dower can only come from the estate of the husband left after 
such payment, as was said by Judge Rogers, in Mitchell v. Mitchell :° 
‘Tt is in all respects subordinate to the rights of creditors, she is 
only entitled to the surplus after satisfying their claims.’’ This 
brings us to what appears to be the principle of the rule, that 
dower is always barred by what is known as a judicial sale. Said 
Judge Gibson: ‘ Land is a chattel for payment of debts only when 
the law has made ita fund for that purpose. It then has undergone 
a species of conversion so far as may be necessary to the purpose of 
satisfaction, which extinguishes every derivative interest in it, 
which cannot consist with the qualities it has been made to as- 
sume. ‘Thus a judgment ora mortgage binds it and converts it and 
it is seized as personal property on a writ, which commands the 
sheriff to levy the debt off the defendant’s goods and chattels.” 
Dower, may, therefore, be barred bya sale of the husband’s lands 
by the sheriff in proceedings under a mortgage, though the wife does 
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preserved estates limited as conditional fees to the issue inheritable under them, 
by preventing the tenants of such conditional fees from alienating or disposing 
of them, and as they preserved the estates, they preserved the incidents belong- 
ing to them, and among others the right of the wife to her dower and the hus- 
band to his curtesy.” (Coke upon Litt. 241, a. Note 4). In this State it has 
been decided that dower will even survive an estate in fee simple determinable 
by an executory devise upon the husband’s dying without issue living. (Evaa 
v. Evans, 9 B. 190.) 

68 B. 126. 
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not join in the mortgage,’ upon the theory that the mortgage is 
merely security for the payment of the debt, not a conveyance of 
the land, and when sold by the sheriff it is done by the law con- 
verting it into chattels for the payment, but dower is not barred 
by a sale under a voluntary assignment, for a voluntary assign- 
ment is but the assignment of the husband’s interest which is 
subject to dower.* Dower is held to be barred by a devise to 
executors for the payment of debts, for the land devised is prac- 
tically chattels in their hands for that purpose, and if they do 
not sell it under the will, it is Zad/e to be sold by creditors.® 
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Where lands have been conveyed subject to dower, it is not 
barred by a judicial sale under a judgment against the alienee,” 
for the apparent reason that no more than /zs interest can be sold, 
and that is subject to dower. 

Again by an act of April 14, 1851, it was enacted that where 
there was a bequest or devise by the husband, it should be taken 
to be in lieu of her dower unless the testator. direct otherwise ; 
but the widow has twelve months in which she may elect which 
of the two rights she will take.” 

Finally, common law dower in lands of which the husband 
died in possession, is barred by the widow accepting the statutory 
dower given her by the act of April 8, 1833, known as the 
‘Statute of distributions.’’ By this act it was provided that in 
cases of intestacy where an intestate shall have a widow and chil- 
dren, the widow shall be entitled to one-third of the real estate 
for her life and one-third of the personal estate absolutely. 
Where there are no children she has one-/a/ of the real estate 
for life and one-half of the personal estate absolutely, and the 15th 
section of the act declares that the shares thus directed to be 
allotted to the widow, ‘‘shall be in lieu and full satisfaction of 
her dower at common law.’’ It will be observed that as this act has 
reference only the estate of which the husband died in possession, 
the acceptance of this statutory dower, as it is called, does not 
preclude her from claiming common law dower in lands which he 
parted with, during coverture, without her joining.” The discus- 
sion of the method of enforcing all of these rights is too techni- 
cally one of practice for our present purpose. As we have seen, 





TScott v, Crosdale, 2 Dall,, 127. 8 Helfrich v, Obermyer, 3 H., 115. 
® Hannum v. Spear, 1 Y, 553; Mitchell 7. Mitchell, 8 B., 126. 
10 Leinaweaver v. Stoever, 1 W. & S., 160. 


11 Shaffer v, Shaffer, 14 Wr., 394. 22 Borland v. Nichols, 2 Jones, 42. 
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both common law and statutory dower are subject to the rights of 
creditors in the decedent’s estate, and it may happen that the 
widow is entirely deprived of both, should the demands of the 
creditors require the whole estate. Therefore in addition to these 
rights another privilege is accorded married women exclusive of 
these, not a very valuable one. 

The widow or children of a decedent may retain either real or 
personal property, to the value of $300, which shall not be sold, 
but remain for the use of the widow and her family, with the pro- 
viso that it shall not impair any liens upon real estate for the pur- 
chase money. This right may be claimed under any circumstances, 
whether she elect to take under the will or claim dower." But a 
widow who has never lived in this country, nor formed part of 
her husband’s family, cannot claim the right. Last right of all 
to which a married woman is entitled in her husband’s property, 
is that of the administration of his estate, given her by statute, 
which, at the discretion of the Register, permits another person to 
be joined with her. Imfshe decline to accept the appointment, she 
may either resign the right generally, in which case the Register 
is at liberty to appoint anyone who is eligible for the office under 
the statute, or she may resign in favor of a particular person, and 
then unless the Register has good reason to consider the appoint- 
ment an unwise one, he is bound to make it. Should he decline 
for any reason, her renunciation is not binding, and she may re- 
assert her rights.” Briefly then, the rights of the wife in the 
property of the husband are during his lifetime—maintenance ; 
upon his death, common law dower, or in lieu of it, from property 
of which he died seized, statutory dower, unless she accept a be- 
quest or devise from him, $300 secured to her exclusive of the 
other rights, and finally the right to administer upon his estate 

We consider next 
II. THE RIGHTS OF THE HUSBAND IN THE PROPERTY OF THE WIFE 
which also includes her own rights in the same, they being so 
materially affected by his. The great common law right of 
tenancy by the curtesy still belongs to the husband in Pennsyl- 
vania, considerably modified by statutes and decisions. The 





18 Compher v. Compher, 25 Penn. 31. 14 Speir’s Appeal, 2 C. 233- 
I I » =) 3 I ppeal, 3 
4 Shomo’s Appeal, 7 P.. F. S. 356. 
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professional will reader recall the familiar definition of ten- 
ancy by the curtesy of England, ‘‘Where a man marries a 
woman seized of an estate of inheritance, and has by her issue, 
bornalive, which was capable of inheriting her estate, in this case 
he shall, on the death of his wife, hold the lands for his life, as 
tenant by the curtesy of England.’’ This contains the four re- 
quisites to tenancy by the curtesy in England, marriage, seisin of 
the wife, issue, and death of the wife. ‘The important modification 
of this definition, necessary to make it apply in Pennsylvania, is 
that made by the act of 1833, which provides that birth of issue 
shall not be necessary to entitle the husband to his curtesy. As 
in the case of dower, seisin of the husband is necessary, so in ten- 
ancy by the curtesy, seisin of the wife is one condition of its vesting. 
Here too Pennsylvania adopts a more liberal policy than the En- 
glish Court, and recognizes an equitable as well as legal seisin. It is 
enough if the wife have a potential seisin, or right to demand pos- 
session,’® but it must be an immediate right to demand possession 
during coverture ; it does not suffice ¢. g. that she is merely trus- 
tee for another, with a beneficial interest in the reversion or re- 
mainder.” But if thereis an actual adverse possession the common 
law rule prevails.’® 

In accordance with the English law, curtesy as well as dower 
comes from a trust estate,’ and another common law rule holds, 
that a/iens are not entitled.” But while curtesy issues out of an 
ordinary trust estate, where lands are devised or conveyed to a 
married woman to trustees for ‘‘ her sole and separate use,’’ the 
husband cannot have his curtesy, if it was the clear intention of 
the settlor to exclude all of his rights.” 

This right of the husband previous to the act of ’48 did not 
only attach upon the death of the wife ; during coverture, he had 
complete possession of her property to the extent of his life-inter- 
est in the same, and by the old common law might even part with 
the wife’s property without her joining. It is this contro/ of the 
wife’s property that renders it necessary to discuss the Ausband’s 





16 Stoolfoos wv. Jenkins, 8S. & R. 175. 17 Stodard v. Gibbs, 1 Sum. 263. 
18 1 Howard 54. 

1” Dubs. v. Dubs., 7 C., 149. 

0 Reese v. Waters, 4 W. & S., 145. 

* Cochran v. O’Hern, 4 W. & S.,95. Stokes v. McKibbin, 1 H., 267. 
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rights in considering the rights of married women, and which led 
to the legislation, which has so materially affected them. Not 
only could the husband dispose of his interest in the wife’s estate 
voluntarily, but it was also liable for his debts, so that the wife 
might, upon the sale of his interest, be deprived for her whole 
life of the enjoyment of her separate estate. 

It is true this power of the husband extended only to his life- 
interest, when disposing of the real estate, and so early as Feb- 
ruary, 1770, a statute was passed prescribing a special form of 
acknowledgment for the wife, to be made before a duly authorized 
person, ‘‘in every grant, bargain and sale, lease and release, feoff- 
ment, deed, conveyance or assurance in the law whatsoever, of 
the lands, tenements, or hereditaments of a married woman.’’ The 
substance of the acknowledgment is, that the wife has been ex- 
amined ‘‘separate and apart from her husband, and that she de- 
clares the conveyance or assurance of whatever kind it may be, 
to be of her own free will and consent, and without any compul- 
sion or coercion.’’™ 

Unless these requirements are complied with the instrument 
will be invalid, and the wife’s property not liable ; mortgages™ 
and leases, are held to be within the terms of the act, which is 
literally construed for the protection of the wife. And it is very 
important to notice that the same form is required in the case of 
a power of attorney to convey.” 

When we remember that the husband had entire control of the 
wife’s personal property, and this control of the real estate, al- 
though as we have seen partially limited by statute, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate the necessity for legislation, supplied by the 
Act of April 11, 1848. This act enacted that ‘‘ Every species 
and description of property, whether consisting of real, personal 
or mixed, which may be owned by or belong to any single 
woman, shall continue to be the property of such woman as fully 
after her marriage as before, and all such property, of whatever 
name or kind, which shall accrue to any married woman during 
coverture by will, descent, deed of conveyance or otherwise, shall 
be owned, used and enjoyed by such married woman, as her own 





22 Jamison v. Jamison, 3 Wh., 457. McCandless v. Engle, 1 P. F. S., 310. 
23 Jamison v. Jamison, Id. Miller v. Harbert, 6 Phil., 531. 
*4 Fulweiler v. Baugher, 15 S. & R., 45. 
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separate property, and the said property, whether owned by her 
before marriage er which shall accrue to her afterwards, shall not 
be subject to levy and execution for the debts or liabilities of her 
husband, nor shall such property be sold, conveyed, mortgaged, 
transferred or in any manner encumbered by her husband, with- 
out her written consent first had and obtained and duly acknowl- 
edged before one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas of 
this Commonwealth, that such consent was not the result of 
coercion on the part of the said husband, but that the same was 
voluntarily given and of her own free will.’’ By act of May 14, 
1874, the acknowledgement in the sale or transfer of personal 
property, may be made before any alderman or justice of the 
peace. 

As was the natural result of such an inroad upon the common 
law by statute, this act has been productive of almost endless liti- 
gation, and in determining its meaning two modes of construction 
have been followed. The first rule of interpretation is led by the 
authority of Cumming’s Appeal,* decided very shortly after the 
passage of the act, and in the full flush of the change that it had 
wrought in the marriage relation,—the other, is the rule subse- 
quently adopted, and when a longer contemplation of its working 
had given a cooler judgment as to its meaning. 

Cumming’s Appeal was decided in July of ’49, little more than 
a year it is seen from the time of the passage of the act. It 
originated in the Orphan’s Court of Union county, asking that 
all of the money and personal property and papers connected 
with the real estate belonging to his wife, who was at that time a 
minor, should be paid and transferred to the husband by her guar- 
dian, in accordance with the rule previous to 1848. It would have 
been enough for the decision of the case had the Supreme Court 
simply sustained the lower court in its refusal to make such a decree 
under the act. But it was just at the time that the wave of legislative 
reform on this subject had reached its height, and the first 
important decision under the act. Naturally, therefore, the 
court was disposed to follow the tendency of the time, and carry 
the effect of the statute even beyond its intention, and in its pleas- 
ure at applying the remedy forget the true /m¢ of the evil to be 











1 Jones, 272, 
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corrected. It was this which led Judge Rogers to say in his opinion : 
‘* By that act which seems to meet general approbation, with but 
few exceptions, a married woman must hereafter be considered a 
feme-sole* in regard to any estate of whatever name or sort 
owned by her before marriage, or which shall accrue to her during 
coverture, by will, descent, deed of conveyance, or otherwise. The 
act works a radical and thorough change in the condition of a 
feme-covert. She may dispose of her separate estate by will or 
otherwise as a feme-sole. * * * In short, unless with her 
assent the husband has no control over her estate, except as her 
agent and by authority derived from her.’’ ©ne case only, Good- 
year v. Rumbaugh,” seems to recognize the dictum of Cum- 
ming’s Appeal as law, but that was also decided by Judge Rogers 
in the following year; and here too the point decided, that the 
husband cannot dispose of the wife’s property without her con- 
sent has not been doubted, it is only the sprit of the decision 
which is at fault. The result of the principle advanced by 
Judge Rogers would have been to entirely do away with any 
restraint upon alienation of their property, as before imposed 
upon married women, and left them at the mercy of their own 
caprice and judgment; but a case arose in 1852, Peck v. Ward, 
reported in 6 Harris,® which brought the court face to face with 
this very point, and compelled them either to follow the rule for 
interpreting the act of 1848, adopted in Cumming’s Appeal, and 
to consider the act of 1770 requiring acknowledgments and 
the joinder of the husband to be virtually repealed, or to follow 
the more familiar rule that it could not be repealed unless by ex- 
press words or clear implication. Chief Justice Black accordingly 
met the issue and said, ‘‘ The act of 1770 is not repealed either 
expressly or by any sort of implication. There is nothing in one 
statute which is inconsistent with the other; for a woman may 
well use and enjoy her property free from the danger of its being 
levied on for her husband’s debts, without the right to convey it 
against his wishes. The old act is not supplied by the new one, 
for there is nothing in the /a¢er about the mode of alienation, 





26 The old Norman-French term for an unmarried woman, or one who has no 
husband living, while a feme-covert, is a woman whose husband is alive. 
71 H. 480. 28 P, 506. 
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and the former has reference to nothing else. The salutary ruleis 
therefore still in full force, which forbids any one from taking title 
to the wife’s property, unless it be conveyed by a deed made not 
only with her own free consent but under the protection and by 
the advice of herhusband. * * * Theact of 1848makes some 
important changes, but it does not depose the man from his place 
as head of the family.’’ Several other cases subsequently arose 
in which similar efforts to do,away with the restraints imposed 
upon married women were thwarted in the same way.” 

The leading case, however, which finally set the current in the 
right direction, was the case of Petit v. Fretz’s Exr.,” decided in 
1859. This, too, was an attempt to bind the estate of a married 
woman by her agreement, under seal, but without her husband 
joining. In an able opinion of Mr. Justice Woodward, it was 
clearly shown that (to use the words of Ch. J. Lewis, quoted in the 
opinion, ) ‘‘The intention was, that she should own, use, and en- 
joy it (her property). It was not necessary to the purposes of the 
act, that she should be allowed to part with her estate without the 
advice and consent of her husband. On the contrafy, such acon- 
struction would tend to defeat the wise and benevolent intentions 
of the legislature.’’ ‘This case has never been dissented from, and 
so we find two classes of cases, both held to be law and both 
decided upon opposite theories. The recognition of this fact then 
enables us to appreciate the principle which runs through all of 
the decisions under the act; that the evident intent of the act 
being to protect married women from the mismanagement or mis- 
fortune of their husbands, z¢ has been Liberally construed to effect 
that end, but very literally and narrowly interpreted when resorted 
to, to remove the restraints imposed and the protection from their 
own folly accorded to the wives. The former is the rule for our 
guidance in discussing the rights of the husband, the other will 
apply more appropriately when we come to Contracts. 

The great object of the act being to restrain the husband and 
his creditors from disposing of the wife’s property, without her 
consent formally given, the husband now acquires no freehold 





29 Ritter v. Ritter, 7 C., 396; also, Wright v. Brown, 8 Wr., 239; Shonk 
v. Brown, 11 S., 320. 
%9 C, 118. 
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property in the wife’s real estate, which will enable him to mort- 
gage, transfer, or in any way dispose of it without her written 
consent first obtained and duly acknowledged. But in case of a 
conveyance this formal consent to his acting does not render 
unnecessary the regular mode of acknowledgment in case of a 
conveyance. The husband may indeed act as agent for the wife, 
in cases where she could act alone, just as the wife may act as his 
agent or attorney, but as husband he, possesses no power of dispo- 
sition, and when he does act as agent, requires the same authority, 
either express or implied, as would be required of a stranger. For 
example, he may build on her lands, and render them liable to be 
bound by a mechanics’ lien, if she consent,” for, as will be pointed 
out, this is a contract that she herself might make. Or he may act 
as her agent in the collection of income, but he is bound to ac- 
count to her for the money received.” So inflexible is the rule 
that the husband cannot bind the estate of the wife without her 
consent duly obtained and certified to by the proper acknowledg- 
ments, that it seems that ora/ testimony to that effect is of no 
avail;® either the wife must give her consent to bind her estate in 
the prescribed form, or she must herself join in the instrument, 
just as was required before the act of ’48.% Notwithstanding these 
restrictions upon the husband in his control of his wife’s separate 
estate, he is still entitled to enjoy it with her. ‘‘By marriage the 
wife surrenders the enjoyment of her property so far that the hus- 
band has the right to possess and enjoy it with her, and she could 
never bring against him an action of trespass on her lands, or for 
use and occupation.’’® 

Nor is this merely a nominal right ; the husband’s ‘ marital 
rights’’ in the wife’s property exist as they did before the act, 
and it was held in Duncan’s Appeal that a conveyance to trus- 
tees of all her property by a woman two days before her expected 
marriage, without the consent of her intended husband, was in 
valid, because a fraud upon his marital rights; this, too, even 





8! Forrester v. Preston, 2 Pitt’s,298. Murphy,et ux v. Bright, et al. 3 G. 296. 
® Mellinger v. Bausman, 9 Wr. 522. Gicker’s Adm’r. v. Martin, 14 Wr. 138 
83 Finley’s Appeal, 17 P. F. S.453. Sharswood, J. 

% Haines v. Ellis, 12 H. 253. 

% Walker v. Remsy 12 C. 415. Lowrie, C J. 

%7 Wr., 67, Also, Belt & Ferguson, 3 G., 289. 
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though after the marriage, but without knowledge of his rights, 
he had acted as agent under the deed of trust. This interest of 
the husband, the joint possession and enjoyment of the wife’s pro- 
perty with her, is one which cannot be touched by his creditors ; 
for by the act of ’48 of course the wife’s share is protected from 
levy and execution for the debts and liabilities of the husband, 
and by a subsequent statute” even his estate by the curtesy is 
exempted during the life of the wife. Thus it appears that the act 
of 1848 secured some benefit to the husband also, for if the wife 
have only a sufficient property, an insolvent husband may still 
live in comparative ease and comfort. However, there is one 
case in which the property of the wife is not protected from a 
judgment against him, that is, one recovered against him for the 
torts of the wife ;* and again, in an action for necessaries where 
the debt has been contracted by the wife alone, suit may be brought 
against both husband and wife, and in case the husband has no 
property, the wife’s may be finally liable ;* but a joint contract by 
husband and wife does not render her property liable. Where real 
estate is held by husband and wife by entireties, z. ¢., has been given 
to both together, a purchaser at sheriff’s sale of the husband’s inter- 
est cannot recover possession during the life of the wife, because 
though not properly joint tenants or tenants in common, they are 
both seized by entireties, and are entitled to take by survivorship,” 
and to permit the husband’s interest to be sold would debar the 
wife of her survivorship and destroy the force of the statute. There 
is one case in which the words of the act are not allowed to mili- 
tate against the common law rule, and in which a married wom- 
an’s property is not protected ; we refer to the case of a distress 
for rent, in which the property of the wife is held liable; for 
except in certain specified cases stranger’s goods are not ex- 
empt when found upon the premises, and ‘‘the act did not in 
tend to place the wife in a more advantageous position than a 
stranger, in opposition to a long-established rule of law.’’® 





87 April 22, 1850. 88 Act 1848. 8 Act 1848. 

40 Park v. Kleeber 1 Wr. 251; also 4 Leg. Ind., 196. Although one made 
by a stranger, if duly authorized by the wife will do so.—Bear’s Estate, 10 P. 
F. S., 435. 

41 Canning v. McCurdy, 14 P. F.S., 39. 

@ Blanche v. Bradford, 2 Wr., 344. 
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When the wife wishes to claim the benefit of the act as against 
her husband’s creditors, she must show conclusively that the 
property in question is her own ;* e. g., in the case of real estate 
she must show positively either that it was her property before 
marriage, or in case it was acquired during coverture, that she 
obtained it by a gift or devise to herself, or purchased it with 
money from her separate estate.“ 

There was one class of property not secured to the wife by the 
act of ’48, which was provided for by that of April 3, 1872, how- 
ever, viz.: the right to her separate earnings, which had pre- 
viously, of course, accrued to the husband. But in order to avail 
herself of this right, she must present her petition in the Court of 
Common Pleas, stating her intention of doing so, and thereupon 
a certificate to that effect is given her, and thus forming part of 
the record of the court is conclusive evidence of the fact. 

In order that the separate estate thus secured by legislation 
may be properly cared for, an act of April 25, 1850, permits the 
wife in every case in which her property is secured to her as by 
the act of ’48, to apply to the court for the appointment of a 
trustee to take charge of it, and the same act permits her to de- 
clare a trust in favor of her children. 

Since the act of ’48 succeeded merely in putting the wife’s 
property /ega//y beyond the husband’s control and the claims of 
his creditors, but left her subject to his influence, and so the pur- 
pose of the act was practically in great measure defeated, a 
method of protecting her which originated long before the act 
has remained in use, by which the property of the wife is put 
even beyond her own control. Although the general policy of 
the law is against any restraint upon the alienation of property, 
still to carry out the laudable intent of the settlor, the law per- 
mits a trust to be created for the ‘“‘sole and separate use’’ of a 
married woman, to be free from the control of her husband and 
not to be liable for his debts. No set form of words is necessary 
to render such atrust good, but they must be such as will plainly 
indicate the intention of the creator of the trust. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that there should always be a trustee named,—when the 





48 Aurand v. Schaffer, 7 Wr., 363. 
“ Brown v. Pendleton, 10 P. F.S., 419. 
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trust is created without one, the law will not let the trust fail, but 
the courts will appoint one. It has been said that the courts will 
support such a trust in order to carry out the intention of its crea- 
tor, that intention being the protection of the property of a mar- 
ried woman, or one in immediate contemplation of marriage. 
This, in accordance with the rules adopted in Pennsylvania, 
is the most important element of such a trust; a devise or 
conveyance to trustees for the separate use of a feme-sole not 
contemplating marriage, is void and cannot be enforced,® and 
she may claim a transfer of the legal estate, by the trustees, 
into her own hands. It is not necessary that the instrument cre- 
ating the trust should state the fact of the contemplated marriage ; 
it is enough if the surrounding circumstances at the time that it 
was created gave every assurance of it. 

But it zs necessary that the expectation of marriage be a definite 
one to a definite person. A devise to a feme-sole for her sole and 
separate use, and ‘‘ not to be liable to the control of any husband 
she may have,”’ is useless, unless at the time she have some expec- 
tation of marrying a particular individual. It is in accordance with 
this rule that a trust good during a first marriage cannot be revived 
by a second marriage, for it is held that a subsequent marriage is 
too remote a possibility to be comprehended within the term ‘‘con- 
templation of marriage.’’“ Whenever the object ofsuch a trus tis to 
be supported the trust will be continued, but as soon as it ceases by 
discoverture, the object fails and the trust falls with it.” As to the 
right of control possessed bya married woman over her separate 
trust estate, Pennsylvania has adopted a rule the converse of the En- 
glish one upon that subject. In that State it is held that under a 
settlement to her separate use,a married woman has no greater 
power over her separate estate than is given or reserved to her by 
the instrument creating the trust.“ It follows, therefore, that in 
a trust estate created for the separate use of a married woman, the 
legal estate is vested in the trustees, and she can in no way control 
it, not so much even as to dispose of the ézcome in advance, 

4 Hamersly & Smith, 4 Wh., 128. 

46 Freyvogle v. Hughes, 6 P. F. S., 228. 

™ Wells v. McCall, 14 P. F. S., 207. 

48 Cochran v. O’Hern. 4 W.&.S.,95; Chrisman v. Wagner. 9 B., 473. 
Wright v. Brown. 8 Wr. 224. 
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unless specially authorized so to do, and her power is only in 
proportion to such authority.” 

The act of 1848 did increase the power of married women over 
their own property, in oze case never before granted to them ; 
this was the right to will or bequeathit. This they may nowdo 
without regard to their husband’s consent, provided that the will 
be executed in the presence of two witnesses, neither of whom 
shall be the husband. Of course it will be remembered that this does 
not permit the husband’s right as tenant by the curtesy to be de- 
stroyed or impaired. But just as the marriage of a man renders 
his will void pro tanto, 7. ¢., so as to give his wife her dower and 
rights under the statute, so the marriage of a feme-sole who has 
made her will, will avoid it zz ¢ofo by virtue of the act of 1833,” 
which provides specially that the will of a single woman shall be 
revoked and rendered void by marriage. 

The remaining rights of a married woman in her own property 
may more properly be considered under the head of Contracts. 

III. Contracts or MarrieD WomEN.—By the common law 
theory of marriage a woman lost her individuality entirely, and dur- 
ing coverture might be said to have no legal existence whatever. 
She could neither sue nor be sued in the courts, unless she were a 
party to the action,nor would she any longer be liable individually 
for any debts contracted before marriage, a burden which fell upon 
the husband, as he also reaped the denefit of this absorption of her 
rights and liabilities, while at the same time she was absolutely 
precluded from making any contracts after marriage, except as 
agent for her husband in the single case of a contract for necessa- 
ries. This exception was made because the providing a mainte- 
nance for his wife and family was a duty which the husband owed, 
and when he neglected or refused to perform it, the law delegated 
his authority to his wife, in order that she might have an expedi- 
tious means of enforcing so invaluable a right, equitably consider- 
ing that what should have been done, has deen done, and regard- 
ing the wife simply as the agent appointed by him. This rulg is 
still strictly enforced in Pennsylvania, even though it may happen 
that husband and wife are not living together. 





For an interesting discussion of ‘Separate use in Pennsylvania,” the 
reader is referred to the address of E. Coppée Mitchell, Esq., before the Law 
Academy of Philadelphia, May, 1875. 

5° Fransen’s Will, 2 C., 202. 
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When the husband, without reasonable cause, compels the wife 
to withdraw from him, the law implies that he has given her au- 
thority to contract for necessaries.“ It has even been held that 
the husband is liable for necessaries furnished to the wife during 
a separation, although it were caused by her own act, if she had 
offered to return to him.” As we have seen, the act of ’48 was 
not wholly against the husband’s interest, for it provided, we must 
presume to compensate him for the rights it deprived him of, that 
he should no longer be liable for the debts of his wife contracted 
before marriage,® but the burden of these was laid upon her own 
shoulders. 

As was shown, it was for some time attempted to extend the 
meaning of the act of 48, either under one clause or another, so 
as to give to married women the right to make contracts, which 
was before impossible. This construction of the act was not ac- 
cepted, and it is now indisputably settled that the wife’s power of 
making conveyances and entering into contracts to bind her sep- 
arate estate is no greater now than before, except in the cases 
enumerated in the act, the binding her estate for repairs and its 
improvement, about which there still seems to linger a shadow of 
doubt,™ and certain cases provided for by special acts subsequent 
to 1848. 

The contracts of married women then are as a rule absolutely 
void,» not only voidable. Hence, a deed by a wife, in which the 
husband did not join, conveyed no title,® and so of a release of 
dower.” The act made no change whatever in the mode of 
alienation where both join in the deed.® The right to convey 
or charge her real estate is derived solely from the act of February, 
1770,” and wo instrument under seal can be executed by the wife 





51 Hulz v. Gibbs, 16 P. F, S., 360. 

52Cunningham v. Irwin, 7 S. & R., 247. 

53Bear’s Adm. v, Bear, 9 C., 525. 

54 Sharswood, J. Moore v. Cornell, 18 P. F. S., 320. 

55 Keen v. Coleman, 3 Wr., 299, Glidden v. Strupler, 2 P. F. S., 400. 
56 Trimmer v. Heagy, 4 H., 484. 

57 Ulp wv, Campbell, 7 H., 361. 

88 JIaines v. Ellis, 12 H., 253. 

59 Graham v. Long, 15 P. F. S., 383. 
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alone,” except transfers of stock of railroad companies," or cor- 
porations created under the laws of that State ;* an assignment of 
a mortgage by a married woman alone is void,® and her simple 
bond and warrant of attorney to confess judgment is equally in- 
valid: but the court will not strike off a judgment once entered, 
upon a bond given for the purchase-money of real estate, unless 
she reconvey.“ The act gives her no power to execute a lease 
without her husband’s consent,® and in fine she can never bind her 
estate except for repairs or improvements, or execute any obliga- 
tion for the payment of money unless her husband join.*® Thus, 
from this mere outline of the authorities, we see that through 
them all runs the principle, that the act of ’48 made no change in 
the power of a married woman to contract debts, except in the 
cases referred to of repairing and improving her real estate. It 
has been held™ that she might enter into a contract for the im- 
provement of her real estate, but where money has been borrowed 
for that purpose it must be shown that it was so applied ;® but as 
before noticed, even this doctrine is somewhat mistrusted. 

There are two exceptions created by recent acts in which married 
women may bind themselves; one by the act of May 15, 1874, 
authorizing banks to pay on check or receipt of married women 
any funds of theirs on deposit or any dividends due them, without 
the consent of their husbands; the other, a singular exception, 
created by the act of February 22, ’72, which enacts, that ‘the 
contracts of married women for the purchase of sewing-machines, 
shall be valid and binding without the necessity of the husband 
joining in thesame;’’ when the machine is purchased for her own 
use, it would seem that at this day this might almost come within 
the range of a contract for necessaries, without the intervention 
of a statute. 

As the contracts of a married woman with strangers are void, 
except in the cases mentioned, so are contracts with the husband 





© Pettit v. Fretz, Ex’rs., 9 C., 118. 6 Act, June 2, 1871. 

6 April 1, 1874. 63 Moore v. Cornell, 18 P. F. S., 320. 
6 Dotro v. Dotro, r Luz, Obr., 189. 

6 Miller v. Harbert, 6 Phil., 531. 

6 Keen v. Coleman, 3 Wr., 299. 

& Lippincott v, Hopkins, 7 P. F.S., 328. 

6 Heugh v. Jones, 8 C., 432. 
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himself. But this may be accomplished by the provisions of an 
act of April 15, 1856, which renders it lawful for married women 
to loan to their husbands money of their separate estate, and to 
take in security a judgment or mortgage against the estate of the 
husband in the name of a third person, who shall act as trustee. 

Although the contracts of married women with their husbands 
are void, they may make a gift to them; and if a husband can 
show that the income collected for his wife was a gift to him, 
he need not account to her. 

We are now prepared to consider an important branch of this 
subject, the law relating to feme-sole traders. By two acts, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1718, and May 4, 1855, it has been provided, that in 
general, when mariners go to sea, leaving their wives to work for 
their livelihood, or when any husband from profligacy, drunken- 
ness, or other cause, neglects or refuses to provide for his wife, 
the wife may be a feme-sole trader, i. e., she may sue and be 
sued in her own name; may make contracts and hold all of her 
property, subject to her free use and disposal, and in case of in- 
testacy in the three last cases her property goes to her next of 
kin, as if her husband were dead. In order to prevent any dis- 
pute arising under these acts, the married woman may present 
her petition to the Court of Common Pleas, sustained by two 
respectable witnesses, setting forth the facts of the case, and then 
the court in its judgment will grant her a certificate, which shall 
be conclusive evidence on her behalf. As in construing the act 
of ’48, so these acts have been construed with two objects in view, 
liberally on behalf of the wife, strictly as against creditors. Ina 
case of Black v. Tricker® it was held that the wife might claim 
the Jenefit of this act, without being decreed a feme-sole trader, 
upon establishing the facts which entitle her to the privilege: while 
on the other hand another case holds that she could not be held 
liable for debts as a feme-sole trader, unless she engaged in some 
business or availed herself of the privilege of a decree. The act 
4th May, 1855, enacted that no husband who shall have for one 
year or upwards previous to his wife’s death, wilfully neglected 
or refused to provide for his wife, or wilfully and maliciously 
deserted her, shall have the right to claim any right or title in her 
real or personal estate, either as tenant by the curtesy or under 
the statute, and it shall all go to the heirs as if he were dead. 


7 P. F, S., 13. 
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We have already trespassed too long upon the reader’s time and 
patience in considering the property rights of married women to 
enter upon a discussion of their personal rights, such as the admis- 
sion of the wife’s testimony in causes which the husband has an 
interest, or the laws relating to divorce, and we must wholly 
omit that question of practice, suits by or against married women, 

To briefly summarize the result of our investigation then, we 
find this to be the lawin relation to married women and their 
property in Pennsylvania, 

A married woman is entitled to maintenance by her husband 
during his lifetime ; a right which she may enforce (if he neglect 
or refuse to provide for herself and her children) by making con- 
tracts for necessaries, for which Ae will be liable. Upon his death, 
she is entitled to common law dower in real estate, after the pay- 
ment of all his debts: if he die intestate, she may have statutory 
dower, viz.: One-third of the real estate, of which he died 
seized, for life, and one-third of the personal estate absolutely, in 
case he leave children, if not, one-ha/ of the personal estate : or, 
in case he has left a will, she may elect between taking the legacy 
therein contained, or the rights given her under the statute—and 
in addition, $300 of his estate for the support of herself and her 
children is exempted from sale for the payment of his debts. 

In her own property she is entitled to the free use and enjoy- 
ment along with her husband, and holds it free from any liability 
for his debts; she is also entitled to her separate earnings 
when her intention to claim them is filed of record. Her 
property may be liable for a judgment recovered against him for 
her torts, or on a judgment against both on a contract for neces- 
saries entered into by herself a/one, if the husband has nothing on 
which execution may be had, and it is always liable for contracts 
entered into by her before marriage. By a trust for ‘‘ her sepa- 
rate use,’’ either real or personal property may be so settled that 
she shall receive the income, but neither she nor her husband can 
have any control of the corpus of the estate, nor shall it be liable 
for any of his debts or engagements. But such a trust must be 
made during coverture or in immediate contemplation of mar- 
riage, and cannot survive a discoverture. We also find that the 
contracts of a married woman and any agreement to bind her 
separate estate without her husband’s consent, are absolutely void 
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except in certain cases. These are, contracts for the repair or 
improvement of her real estate, transfers of stock of railroad com- 
panies or corporations created under the laws of this State, 
checks and receipts to banks for money on deposit with them, 
and contracts for the purchase of sewing machines. In case of her 
husband neglecting or refusing to provide for her, she may be- 
come a feme-sole trader, and thereby contract as though she were 
unmarried. 

Thus we have drawn a mere outline, which might be indefi- 
nitely filled in, of the present legal status of married women in 
Pennsylvania. 





METHODS IN SCIENCE. 
BY R. OSGOOD MASON, A. M., M. D. 


HE search for truth has always been one of the chief as well 

as most ennobling occupations of the race. In its early 
stages the truths sought after were doubtless simple, and had 
reference to physical wants ; nevertheless the record of this search, 
recalling its methods, aims and instruments, its failures and its 
successes, furnishes one of the most deeply interesting as well as 
instructive lessons of to-day. Ina general view of this record one 
fact is prominent; it is an important one, though it may not be 
flattering to the vanity of an age which imagines it has arrived at 
much ultimate truth; to some also it may seem discouraging, 
though when viewed unselfishly it is the very beacon of hope and 
encouragement. It is this: that the truths of one age, taught, 
believed and confidently built upon, become crude and perhaps 
exploded theories in the next; or else the germs of truth which 
the theories contained are handed over for the exercise of less 
disciplined minds, while the mature and strong give themselves 
to new. labors, whose results may in their turn become either false 
or trite. In each department of search this fact presents itself ; 
in physical science embodying the truths of nature, in philosophy 
containing the statement of our knowledge of principles and ideas, 
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and in theology, the statement of our beliefs about God ; and it 
would be an instructive labor to study the convictions which pre- 
vailed as established truths in each of these departments of inves- 
tigation in any given age, and then observe the treatment which 
these accepted truths have met with at the hands of each succeed- 
ing age, as thought became more acute and methods improved. 
Such however is not the purpose of this paper, but simply to make 
distinct the principal methods which have been employed in the 
search for truth, and point out some applications of the one which 
has been found most useful in scientific pursuits. 

The methods by which this search has been prosecuted have 
been various, according to the degree of enlightenment of the in- 
vestigator or according to the fashion of the times; they have all 
however been attempts to work in accordance with one or the 
other of two distinct forms of reasoning ; first the method from 
higher to lower, from causes to effects, from generals to particu- 
lars, from principles to isolated facts; and second, from lower to 
higher, from effects to causes, from particulars to generals, from 
facts to principles. 

The first is the old, scholastic and more formal way of reason- 
ing by syllogism, and is known as the deductive method. The 
second is the newer, more flexible and more generally applicable 
one by means of generalizations, and is known as the zuductive 
method. The syllogism of the old method is simply the arrange- 
ment of the premises upon which the argument is founded in such 
a manner as to show plainly that the conclusion drawn must 
necessarily follow. It assumes for its starting point or main 
proposition some comprehensive truth which it takes to be self- 
evident or at least universally accepted as true, and then shows 
that the proposition to be proved is included in this universally 
accepted one, and consequently is also true. 

Thus, A// men are mortal, is a broad but universally accepted 
statement. Zhe Emperor of China ts a man, is also an accepted 
truth. Therefore the Emperor of China is mortal :—since by the 
terms of the second proposition he belongs to a class every indi- 
vidual of which is mortal. 

Vo bird suckles its young, is a broad statement accepted as true, 
and constitutes a major premise. 

The bat suckles its young, is also a statement accepted as true, 
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and here stands for the minor premise. Therefore the datis not a 
bird :—since by the terms of the second proposition it possesses a 
characteristic which excludes it from the class of birds. 

The method by generalization, on the other hand, consists in 
grouping together the given facts according to some law or prin- 
ciple which by examination is found to pervade them all. It has 
its basis in the uniformity of nature, which assures us that those 
things which in a long course of observation have occurred in a 
certain way, will continue to occur in the same way under similar 
circumstances so long as the laws of nature remain unchanged. 

Thus it is observed that the oak tree has a certain kind of leaf 
known as the net-veined leat; the elm, the hickory, ash, maple 
and birch have the same arrangement of veins in the leat. It is 


also observed that these trees imcrease in size in a particular way, 


namely, by the yearly deposit of material outside ot the wood and 
beneath the bark, thus torming the concentric rings which are 
seen when the tree is cut down. ‘The same net-veined leaf and 
the same method of growth are also found in our fruit trees, and 
in nearly all trees of northern and temperate regions ; hence by a 
process of generalization the law or principle is discovered that 
trees having net-veined leaves also increase by external growth; 
and by this means there is separated and defined a great natural 
class or order, the exogens or outer-growing trees. 

The palm tree has an entirely different kind of leaf; the veins 
instead of connecting with each other after the manner of net- 
work, lie side by side, and hence are called parallel-veined leaves. 

Palms are observed to have also an entirely different method of 
growth, namely, by the addition of new material along the central 
line or axis of the tree. All the different species of palms and a 
tew other trees mostly tropical, are found to have the same ar- 
rangement of leat accompanied by the same method of growth ; 
hence the generalization 1s made that trees having parallei- veined 
leaves increase by additions made at the centre; and thus another 
great botanical class comes into view, namely, the endogens or 
inner-growing trees. 

Both the methods of investigation here exemplified are useful, 
but mainly for different purposes. ‘The ascending or inductive 
method is the great means of arriving at new truth; that is, of dis- 
covering the causes, laws or principles associated with the facts 
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coming under our observation, and thus, trusting to the uniformity 
of natural laws, enabling us to reason forward to facts which are 
not under our direct observation ; while the descending or de- 
ductive method by means of the syllogism is more useful as a 
means of proof that the conclusions already obtained are just. 

Since, however, in almost every process of scientific investigation 
the object is not merely to verify what is already known or regeived 
as true, but also to add something either to the number.of the 
facts or else to our knowledge of those which we already have, the 
method by induction has come to be looked upon as being ina 
special manner and degree the method of science, and every hy- 
pothesis which does not present the facts necessary for an appli- 
cation of this process lacks the proper scientific basis.’ 

The system of reasoning by deduction has thus far been placed 
first in order, because as a method advocated by schools of philos- 
ophy it was the first to take form and prominence, and has always 
occupied by far the largest space in systems of logic ; but in the 
natural order of thought and development some form of induction, 
however simple and imperfect, must take the precedence. 

So it will be found that no matter how assiduously syllogistic 
reasoning may have been applied at different stages of its progress, 
consciously or unconsciously those who have been instrumental in 
founding or advancing science in any of its departments, have 
accomplished it by observation for the purpose of obtaining 
new facts, or else by experimenting, and comparing the accepted 
facts, with the view of discovering the principles and laws ac- 
cording to which they exist and are governed. 

The natural method, then, by which science comes into exist- 
ence amongst a primitive and untutored people, is by simple ob- 
servation and arude classification of its most obvious phenomena, 

Of all the sciences (unless we except some rudiments of mathe- 





1 Mr. Spencer, and also Mr. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., Vol. 1., chap. v., divides 
methods of reasoning into sadjective and objective. The former method ob- 
tains its premisés from what is considered reason alone, irrespective of exis- 
tences of any kind. It lies entirely in the realm of metaphysics, and corres- 
ponds mainly though not wholly with the method ‘by deduction. The latter or 
objective method derives its premises from processes in which the senses are 
employed, as observation, comparison and experiment, and corresponds mainly 
though not entirely with the method by induction. 
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matics) astronomy was the earliest in appearance, has been most 
gradual in its development, most exact and satisfactory in its 
results, and at present seems most inexhaustible in its material for 
further investigation. Its history is a history of the intellectual 
development of the race, and presents a fair example of the 
methods, the mistakes and the triumphs of science. 

The first observations of a primitive people, regarding celestial 
phenomena, were doubtless to note those obvious facts which have 
a regular and tolerably frequent occurrence, such as the daily rising 
and course of the sun through the heavens, followed by darkness 
and night; the regular appearance of the new moon, its changing 
position, its gradual increase, its equally gradual decrease, and 
disappearance ; the nightly moving panorama of the stars, and 
regular return of the various seasons. ‘They would also be terri- 
fied by the occasional and irregularly-occurring eclipse. Gradu- 
ally they would notice the return of certain stars (those which 
now are known as planets) at stated times, to particular portions 
of the heavens, changing their positions slowly amongst the other 
stars, increasing and then decreasing in brilliancy, or perhaps 
disappearing for a while only to re-appear and repeat their accus- 
tomed movements. But only crude and irrelevant ideas would 
accompany these observations. To the people of such an age, the 
earth was an extended plain, the heavens a material dome, be- 
yond which was the empyrean, the home of superior beings, who 
were the cause of all they saw and could not understand. The 
earthquake, the volcano, the tornado and the eclipse were their 
angry doings, while sunshine, prolific seasons and abundant food 
were the gifts of their kinder moods. So, although times, and 
seasons, and movements of the heavenly bodies were observed, no 
principles were discovered or sought after, but all was referred to 
superior powers. 

Even the early Greeks, though much less hedged in and awed 
by supernatural ideas, and much more free in their philosophical 
speculations than any of their predecessors, had not sufficient 
mathematical knowledge nor power of reasoning to substantiate 
any theories they may have formed concerning the facts with 
which they were familiar; and it was hot until the Alexandrian 
school of philosophers, and with them only when within 150 
years of the birth of Christ, that sufficient knowledge and en- 
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largement of ideas were obtained to construct and show reasons 
for a theory which would at all account for the facts then known. 
The beginning of order in the existing chaos and the starting 
point of astronomy as ascience was the idea of a planetary system ; 
the earth was thought to be the centre and the sun and all the 
other heavenly bodies revolved about it in circles. 

Thales and Pythagoras, as well as others, had dreamed of such 
a plan, or perhaps even of a truer theory, but it was much as 
Shakespeare anticipated the electric telegraph while making Puck 
boast that he would ‘* put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.’’ And so Hipparchus, 150 years before Christ, was the 
first to point out this system as a reasonable one, and sufficient to 
account for the facts as then observed. Thus was produced the 
geo-centric or earth-centred system of astronomy. 

Both the propositions in this theory are now known to be un- 
true, for the earth is not the centre of the system, nor do the 
planets revolve in circles; but it was a step in the right direction, 
and germs of truth were thus brought into view, both marvelous 
and of vast importance when we consider the ignorance of the 
times and all the disadvantages under which observations on the 
heavenly bodies were then made. 

A careful survey of the progress of astronomical science reveals 
the fact that each great discovery has been preceded by a period 
of preparation, characterized by the gradual accumulation of new 
facts. ‘Then some unusual mind has appeared, with a keener in- 
sight and more comprehensive views, which perceived the Jaw 
pervading all these facts, reducing them to order and making 
them luminous with new meaning. ‘Then succeeds a period in 
which the new idea, strengthened by new evidence, gradually 
makes its way amongst less acute and less developed minds; and 
this same period, which is marked by the spread and acceptance 
of the latest induction, is also one of fresh observation prepara- 
tory to the next discovery. Thus previous to Hipparchus there 
was no proper science of astronomy, but all the approximations 
to truth had been only untried guesses; and though facts had 
accumulated and movements of the heavenly bodies been ob- 
served, it remained for him to put meaning into these movements 
by showing how they corresponded to a grand idea. The observa- 
tions made at that early period were imperfect, but so were the 
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intelligence and reasoning powers of the age, and so an imperfect 
theory served to account for them. The period of acceptance 
and diffusion followed. Ptolemy and the later Alexandrian 
school of philosophers added the weight and influence of their 
favor and acceptance to the theory, and it satisfied the intellec- 
tual wants of the world for more than 1,500 years. But even 
during that period, much of which was a time of intellectual 
hibernation, some new facts were observed and mathematical 
knowledge had increased, so that at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the facts had outgrown the theory which had held 
them together, and a new generalization was necessary. It was 
then that Copernicus conceived the newer and the truer thought 
that the sw# should be the central body of the system, around 
which the earth and other planets should revolve ; a thought which 
caused many a difficulty to disappear and new harmony to be 
perceived. Thus the helio-centric or sun-centred system came 
into being. It was a great advance-—by far too great for easy 
acceptance amongst the prejudiced and satisfied minds of that 
age. Even the senses were against the new theory, for according 
to them the earth was stable and the sun moved ; the church, also, 
founded and built up under the Ptolemaic system, made the whole 
weight of its immense power and influence felt against a theory 
which apparently threw doubt on some of its accepted interpre- 
tations of Scripture; and even Francis Bacon, the father of 
modern philosophy, refused it his assent or favor. So powerful 
was the influence of long established modes of thought, and 
especially so difficult was it to make progress against the accepted 
dogmas of philosophy and the Church. Yet gradually the new 
truth won its way and did its work of mental enlargement and 
development, as new truth once studied and accepted always does. 

Still some known facts would not fall into line even with the 
new and advancing theory ; the actual movements of the planets 
would not correspond with what was demanded if their paths were 
circles ; even the cumbersome machinery of ‘ epicycles’’ failed 
to satisfy; and after another hundred years, Kepler, amidst pov- 
erty, privation and neglect, with a poet’s fancy and a philoso- 
pher’s patience, observed and theorized and wrought at the great 
problem, comparing theory with theory and fact with fact, until he 
had made nineteen different suppositions concerning the paths of 
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the planets, and gone through the tedious calculations necessary 
to prove them false; but the twentieth theory stood the test, and 
Kepler is honored in the history of science, as the first to show 
the e//ipse as the true path of the planets as they move around the 
sun. Immediately the rebellious facts took their places in the 
now perfected order, and the whole scene was cleared and bright- 
ened with the radiance of a new principle 

Then Galileo turned his newly invented telescope towards the 
heavens and was the first of mankind to gaze into the starry 
depths and question far-off worlds by means of its magic powers. 
He solved the mystery of the milky way, resolving it into vast fields 
of separate stars; and Jupiter revealed to him a new and surpris- 
ing spectacle,—a monster planet keeping grandly on its course, ac. 
companied by its brood of satellites, thus bringing a planetary 
system in miniature all at once under his direct observation. He 
soon became the champion of the new system which Copernicus 
had heralded, and labored zealously for its advancement, though 
often met with suspicion, obloquy and even persecution, until at 
length the half-breathed words, denying his enforced recantation, 
as he passed from the inquisitorial chamber, ‘‘ dwt yet the earth 
does move,’’ became household words and the motto of progress. 

Again the season of preparation passed, and again the general- 
izing mind appeared. Newton saw the apple fall, the projectile 
gradually lose its force and return to the earth, and the planets 
revolving around their central body, each with speed varying in 
different parts of its orbit according toits distance from that cen- 
tre; and he said, the same force controls all moving bodies, from 
the falling rain-drop to the revolving sphere. So from the mass 
of seemingly discordant facts, he disentangled the beautiful 
and far-reaching law of gravitation. Again new harmony was 
perceived. A new light streamed in from every quarter of the 
universe, and in that light men began to see unsupported bodies 
seeking ‘the earth, satellites revolving about their primaries, 
systems of planets about their suns, and even suns circling about 
their distant centre, not by any material mechanism, nor by the 
direct power of an infinite, omnipotent, but humanly character- 
ized Creator, who, in his anger, might at any moment dash them 
one against another, but in accordance with a natural and all- 
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pervading law, whose constancy ages past had witnessed, and 
ages to come could trust. 

The science of geology furnishes an interesting example of the 
results obtained by investigations, carried on according to each 
of the two methods which have been here indicated. 

When geology first began to attract marked attention in 
Europe, the deductive method of reasoning was still the favorite 
one, especially in Germany and Scotland. Both these countries 
at once took up the study according to.the favorite method of 
philosophy, each starting with what it considered an evident truth 
for its major premise, reasoning logically and never doubting the 
result. In Germany, Werner set out with the principle that wa- 
ter was the cause of past changes in the condition of the 
earth’s surface. From this broad statement, as a starting-point 
and major premise, he reasoned downward by means of the known 
effects of water according to hydrostatic laws, to the beds and 
strata of the earth, and concluded that these particular conditions 
were legitimate results of aqueous action. Thus was founded 
the German school of geology, and many famous men, amongst 
whom was Humboldt, were its supporters. 

In Scotland, Hutton, at the same time, was pursuing exactly the 
same course, but was reasoning from entirely different premises. 
With him fre was the great agent by which the earth had been 
brought into its present state. From this, as cause, he also rea- 
soned downward, by means of the laws of heat, with which he was 
especially familiar, to present geological conditions. Thus two 
entirely different causes were assigned for the same effect; the 
same method of proof served for both; and so reasonable did 
both appear, that each became the nucleus of a separate school of 
geology, with many earnest and learned adherents. Evidently 
there was somewhere an error; and the fact, as we now know it, 
is that each started with only half the truth, and no more was 
added by the reasoning which was used to establish the. desired 
conclusions. 

At the same time that these schools of geology were being 
reasoned out in Germany and Scotland, William Smith in Eng- 
land was traveling on foot all over the country, studying closely 
the different geological formations as they occurred at every 
accessible point, in mountains and valleys, in river-beds, road- 
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cuts and mines. At length he published a full and complete geo- 
logical map of England, and thus put on record in the best 
possible form a most valuable store of facts for future generaliza- 
tion. Before these useful labors were ended, the Geological 
Society of London was formed, and the members pursued the 
same course of observation, not only in Europe but also in Asia 
and America, and wherever it was possible to push their reséarches. 
They refrained from publishing theories or speculating upon 
causes ; their object was to collect facts until sufficient should be 
obtained for a larger generalization. To what an extent their 
labors have been successful, the numerous workers who have en- 
listed all over the world, and the published works of such men as 
Lyell and Murchison in England, Hitchcock and Dana in this 
country, and of numbers besides in Germany, France, and almost 
every civilized country bear witness. Facts have been made to 
disclose their principles; astronomy, chemistry, botany, and 
comparative anatomy, have all contributed their quota of aid; 
sober, rational thought, and faith in Nature and her laws and 
records have been strengthened, and theories have been born 
whose developing influence upon the race as well as whose intrin- 
sic grandeur future generations of earnest workers and thinkers 
only will be able to fully appreciate. And not in physical science 
alone do scientific methods serve, but history, political economy, 
sociology, morals, and even religion, all find their laws based on 
the uniformity of Nature in all her different departments, whether 
in inorganic matter or matter in its higher condition of living 
forms, in occult force, in the manifestations of mind, and doubt- 
less also in spirit itself, whatever its form or degree of refinement. 
True, the known facts may be but a moiety of the whole, and the 
inductions even from these may be imperfectly made and formu- 
lated ; they may bear the same relation to complete science in 
these abstruse departments that the system of Hipparchus did to 
the astronomy of to-day; but enough of the facts already devel- 
oped are falling into line to show that truth lies that way, and 
abundant success still awaits the diligent explorer ; laws and prin- 
ciples as well as facts lie hidden there or dimly guessed at now, 
of immense influence and value as instruments of man’s develop- 
ment here, and perchance connecting him with the hereafter. 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.' 


HARROW PRIZE POEM, 1875. 


A 


Up, Lion of the North! and leave thy lair, 
The thicket where thou erst wert wont to lie: 
Rise from thine ease, ’tis time to do and dare! 
For o’er the echoing sea resounds a cry 
Of nations crushed ’neath godless Tyranny, 
Or writhing helpless in the snake-like band 
Of bigot priests ; with fixed imploring eye 
They turn to thee for succor. Up! thy hand 
Must quell the monster brood that desolates the land. 


II. 


Go forth! the seed sown in Germania’s field 

Must give its Lord an hundred-fold increase ; 
A fairer tillage must the Gospel yield, 

Rich with saints’ blood ; not yet the promised peace, 
Nor yet the Master bids His toilers cease: 

Red gleams the path that climbs to Justice’ throne ; 
Her servants hunger not for swift release, 

Nor dream of slumber ere the work be done; 
The gates of rest are oped by Death’s cold hand alone. 


1 Robert Offley Ashburton A/i/mes, the author of these verses, is the only son 
and heir of Lord Houghton, He was born in 1857, educated at Harrow, where 
his Poem won the prize, and is now pursuing his studies at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Poem gives such strong evidence of real poetical power, and 
of a thorough mastery of the art of versification, that upon the recent visit of 
Lord Houghton and his son to this city, permission was obtained to print it in 
the PENN MONTHLY. Lord Houghton is better known to our reading public 
as Richard Monckton Milnes, and under that name (he was created Lord 
Houghton only in 1863,) he wrote several volumes of poetry and prose, which 
gained him very great and well deserved popularity. His long Parliamentary 
career—he was member for Pontefract from 1837 to 1863, when he took his 
seat in the House of Lords—has been marked by thorough independence anda 
warm and active spirit of well-directed benevolence. The son has certainly in- 
herited the father’s poetic gift, and will, no doubt, in maturer years, show that 
he is the fortunate successor of that father’s other claims on public esteem. 
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ITI. 


E’en as, when spring hath loosed the bonds of snow 
In some wild valley of the Switzer’s land, 
Bursts into life a rock-girt torrent-flow, 
Joying to whirl the pine and gulf the sand ; 
Nor bridge, nor walls, before that deluge stand— 
So sweeps in wrath the Swedish berserk host, 
Lurid their track with smoke and blazing brand ; 
No bandits they, no Legion of the Lost ; 
To win their chiefest thought, their last to count the cost. 


IV. 

What though dark Friedland read the boding stars, 

And scan the midnight pole’s mysterious clime, 
Though Tilly rend the Maiden City’s bars, 

And squadrons reel ’neath shock of Pappenheim ; 
’Tis Right arrayed ’gainst Tyranny and Crime, 

Stout hearts, strong hands, ’gainst savage hireling’s rage: 
The Avenger comes, at God’s appointed time, 

To cleanse the cloister, break the captive’s cage, 
Then lay at Mercy’s feet his gory battle-gage. 


Wie 


‘*Whom the Gods love, die young,’’ kind Nature saith ; 
So sang the Grecian Bard in days of old: 
Withered like grass, by fierce sirocco’s breath, 
In scarce four decades may thy tale be told, 
Gustavus : scarce o’er Leipsic’s field hath rolled 
The tide of conquest, now on Lutzen’s plain 
The Shadow veils thee in his mystic fold, 
Thy front baptized anew with crimson stain ; 
Low lies thy hero form, majestic ’mid the slain. 


VI. 
‘*The king is dead !’’ Up shrills a mighty cry 
Of anguish, spreading .like a forest flame, 
The outburst of a nation’s agony ; 
For some wept sore who scarce had heard his name : 
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No light, no comfort, now, but still the same 
Black void, the sullen scowl of Fate unmoved,— 
’Tis Death, not Life, that wins us chiefest fame ; 
When heroes fall, their faith and courage proved, 
They stir a thousand hearts—scarce known, yet wildly loved. ( 


VIL. 
‘¢ The king is dead !’’. E’en so with parted lips 
And straining eyes may stand a savage horde, 
Athwart the sun when crawls the weird eclipse, 
And shadowing slays the god they erst adored : 
Quenched are the rays but now so freely poured ; 
A strange awe holds the gazers, as they feel 
Some power unknown can bind e’en Heaven’s high lord, 
Some hand of darkness, reaching forth, can steal 
The treasured stores of light those Orient vaults conceal. 
VIII. 
Yet higher gleams the sun, the shadow past ;, 
Thy lamp, Gustavus, now is quenched for aye : 
Hadst thou but pondered ere the die was cast ! 
Hadst thou but loved to live, or scorned to die! 
O if—in lieu of that fierce ecstacy 
And berserk fire, born of the brave old time, 
When Vikings led their fair-haired chivalry, 
“Youth of the world, our Europe’s second prime,’ 
To chase the setting sun, or waste the South’s warm clime— 


IX. 
If thou hadst deigned, not scorning consequence, 
To count thy foes, to wait as well as dare, 
Thy spirit sobered with the saving sense 
Of all the load a leader’s heart should bear— 
Yea, had thy Grandsire’s patient faith been there ! 
He who endured for many a weary day 
In holes and caves to keep his lion lair, 
To trust the Dalesmen’s troth, and shun the fray, 
And still for Sweden’s sake to live as Sweden’s stay. 
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X. 


Dear to thy childhood, borne o’er fell and flood, 

Drunk with each breath beneath thy frozen sky, 
Wafted on breezes of the black pine wood, 

Glassed in each lake’s unmoved transparency— 
How should the tale not charm thee, spirit high ? 

How shouldst thou fail of great Achilles’ choice 
*Twixt brutish ease and hero-destiny ? 

Tis thine to shock with danger, and rejoice, 
Though round thy careless ears still float the fatal Voice. 


mi. 


May I, then, blame thee? Lacking was there one 

Of those full notes which swell the perfect chord, 
Tuned by God’s hand in holiest unison 

In those pure hearts that know and love their-Lord— 
Pilots of thought, or champions of fhe sword ? 

Ah no! no blame could reach or wound thee now, 
Though e’en thyself mightst murmur at the word 

Which gave surcease of toil, or marvel how 
Thy work was left undone, yet unfulfilled thy vow. 


XII. 


But was it granted thee to know, great heart, 
That thou, half sorrowing for thy people’s fate, 
The mantle of thy valor shouldst impart 
To Sweden’s other sons, yet uncreate ? 
That Leipsic’s plain, which saw thy high estate, 
Again should summon to the cannon’s roar 
The nations, banded in a glorious hate ; 
When, noblest traitor, Bernadotte bore 
To win and wear the palm which Brutus earned before ? 


XIII. 


Ay, when the fields of Europe shall resound 

With Prussian cheer, with Cossack’s wild ‘‘ hourra,’’ 
Foremost shall Sweden’s sons, I ween, be found 

In hour of need to turn the tide of war, 
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To tear the laurels from the conqueror’s car, 

And dash great Caesar from his throne of wrong— 
Teach him that ’tis not genius’ flaming star 

Can light the world, when Freedom’s sun shines strong, 
Nor vain the cry to Heaven, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’’ 


XIV. 
Fast fell thy tears, fair Sweden, o’er thy Chief, 
Thy tears of pride and anguish, bitter-sweet ; 
Not thine that faintly figured show of grief, 
When sabled mourners go about the street, 
And trick the world with sorrow’s counterfeit, 


For that some leader, first in state or fray, 
Sinks ’neath the burden of the sun’s fierce heat ; 
Not his the dues true Love delights to pay ; 
Chill pomp and dull respect but mock the senseless clay. 


XV. 


No, thine the tears that level man with man, 

When common anguish shakes a nation’s breast ; 
E’en as when Judah mourned for Jonathan, 

And David sang o’er him he loved the best : 
Such mourners, God hath said it, such are blest ; 

For as a blinding rush of torrent foam 
Tosses a rainbow somewhere on its crest, 

So in thy thoughts of grief, where’er they roam, 
One ray of joy abides—thy Martyr finds his home. 

XVI. 

Spare, then, to mourn as over task untried, 

Duty disowned, or strife by sloth unstriven ; 
But rather joy that one hath lived and died 

Beneath whose guardian hand fair Truth hath thriven, 
His life one steadtast sacrifice to Heaven, 

His death the seal of triumph for the Right— 
A beacon-star to darker ages given, 

Flashing his cheering rays through storm and night, 
To gladden weaker hearts with never-waning light. 


ROBERT OFFLEY ASHBURTON MILNES. 
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BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURES.' 


R. BROWNING is “‘ caviare to the general.’’ His audience 
is made up of that section of the cultivated world, who pos- 
sess the gift of sympathy with grotesque humor, and the power to 
follow with care and patience a course of thought sketched to the 
imagination, and apprehended through the imagination by the 
reason. Sucha number of pre-requisites to the full enjoyment 
of his poems, involves a very great limitation of the number of 
those who enjoy them, and in the best educated circles the major- 
ity will commonly be found to avow, without any hesitation, that 
they do not understand him. Among those who do appreciate 
his poetry, there are very different degrees of initiation into its 
beauties, and we are of the number of the halt-profane, to whom 
much that Mr. Browning has written is an unread riddle. We 
have toiled over Sorded/o, and tried hard to master Parace/sus, 
but in neither case with success. 

Mr. Browning is especially strong in the imaginative repro- 
duction of the mind of other ages than his own—in the recrea- 
tion of the thought of a distant period, while preserving its 
moral limitations, its mental furniture, and its mental horizons. 
To say so much is to describe him as a poet of vast learning. 
No other writer of works not purely historical, and few even of 
our historians, compare with him in this regard; George Eliot 
is his only rival in the range of knowledge, and while she far sur 
passes him in acquaintance with science, she is—so far as her 
works disclose her mind—far inferior in the range of her histori- 
cal learning. Hardly any aspect of the world’s historic life, from 
the Judea of David to the France of Balzac, but has been illus- 
trated in his poetry; all are here—Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, 
Byzantine, Teutonic, Italian, Spanish, American. Yet he has 
his favorite themes, and till these two poems appeared every stu- 





1 BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURES: Including a Transcript from Euripides. By 
Robert Browning, Pp. 152, large 12mo. Boston: James R. Osgood & Com- 
pany. 1871. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY: Including a Transcript from Euripides; being the 
last Adventure of Balaustion. By Robert Browning. Pp. 324, large 12mo. 
Same publishers. 1875. 
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dent of his works would have given the first place to Italy and 
the Renaissance ; but it now seems that Greece is no whit behind 
either.” Equally large has been the range of passion and emod- 
tion traversed by his poetry. Love, jealousy, hate, tyrannical 
wantonness of power, hypochondria, superstition, exalted devo- 
tion, the passion for knowledge, for music, the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, and every key in the gamut of the human 
heart from the highest to the lowest, he has touched with the 
accuracy born‘of the profoundest sympathy. In his love-poems 
for instance every true lover finds something that answers to the 
reality of passion; as he reads he says: ‘* This man knows what 
he is talking about. He has been in love himself.’’? Even the 
exceptional and unusual—the nearly indescribable moods of the 
human mind—he is fully at home with. Never, for instance, was 
there such a picture of the type of confirmed but not passionate 
hypochondria as is portrayed in the eerie stanzas of ‘* Childe Ro- 
land to the Dark Tower Came,’’—while at the other extreme the 
passionate devotion of the inspired psalmist-poet in ‘* Saul’’ is an 
‘equally masterly picture of the very opposite order. Above all, 
this power is shown in his greatest and most elaborate work, Zhe 
Ring and the Book, in which the story of an unhappy marriage, 
of the wife’s flight and her murder, are told some dozen times by 
as many narrators, and a whole city-full of persons, ranging 
from the cunning brutality of the murderer up to the serene and 
saintly wisdom of the Pope, who finally decides the case. 

Mr. Browning’s power shows no decay with the lapse of years, 
His two ‘‘Adventures of Balaustion ’’ will bear comparison with 
anything that ever come from his pen. The theme of both is 
on one side the same; it is the glorification in modern verse of 
the most human of all the poets of antiquity, the great Athenian 
singer who blended almost Sophocles’ purity of artistic form with 
a personal tenderness, a warmth, an individuality of nature, a 
moral freedom of judgment, that are rather characteristic of mod- 
ern than of ancient poetry. Mr. Browning has Milton’s passion- 
ate preference for the last of the three great Athenian masters of 
tragedy, and both — are meant to vindicate that preference 











2 The ade two great themes upon wii we believe, Mr, Rrewolas has 
never dwelt are the life of ancient Rome, and the Protestant Reformation, 
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to the modern reader. But in the second poem, as the leading 
title suggests, there is the farther purpose to vindicate Euripides 
from the abuse of his great contemporary, enemy and critic, the 
comedian Aristophanes, and, while doing full justice to the latter’s 
extraordinary personality, and while making him state his own 
case fully and amply, to maintain that Euripides represented the 
higher truth in the conflict between them, even while it was true 
that there was truth on both sides. 

Balaustion, or Wild-pomegranate-flower, is a Rhodian maiden, 
passionately devoted to Athens and her glories, who therefore 
persuades some of her kindred to fly from tne island and betake 
themselves to Athens, when their home falls under the rule of 
Sparta, after the great defeat of Nicias before Syracuse. Carried 
out of their course by contrary winds, and then flying from 
Thessalian pirates, they seek a reruge in the harbor of Syracuse, 
but are about to be driven out to sea into the very teeth of their 
enemies, when the Syracusans, learning that Balaustion knows by 
heart the poems of Euripides, bid all welcome for her sake. 

The whole city, soon astir, 
Came rushing out of gates in common joy 
To the suburb temple; there they stationed me 
O’ the topmost step; and plain I told the play, 
Just as L saw it; what the actors said, 
And what | saw, or thought I saw the while 
At our Kameiros theatre ie 
Told it, and, two days more, repeated it, 
Until they sent us on our way again 
With good words and great wishes. 

It is the Alcestis whose story she rehearses to her Doric audi- 
ence—the story of the victory of their own great ancestor, 
Herakles, over the awful powers of the under-worid, and his res- 
toration of the heroine to the arms of his host Admetus. She 
gives no verbal transcript of the original, but a blending of nar- 
rative with rehearsals from the play itself, such as a vivid mem- 
ory and a poetic imagination enable her to present. But with 
all the lack of literainess, the spirit of the old Greek drama is 
wonderfully preserved ; and one might say that Mr. Browning’s 
first published attempt at translation was not only a great success 
in itself, and one that showed his power to understand and to 
reproduce in English a great poem, but also the only literary work 
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in which the merely English reader had the fullest access to the 
poetic life of a Greek tragedy, and the fullest opportunity to 
understand it. 

In the concluding pages, which follow the drama, he makes the 
Rhodian conceive a different plot for the story—one in which 
Admetus is more worthy of his wife’s sacrifice and of the specta- 
tor’s esteem; but Euripides, we think, was right. Much of the 
pathos of the play turns on the contrast between the king and 
the queen—the man who shrinks back in cowardly terror of 
death, and the woman who faced it for love’s sake. The light 
seems less light without the depth of shade to contrast with it. 

Balaustion also notices that the play failed to win the prize—as 
Sophocles carried it off at that time; and she declines to make 
any disparaging comparisons of two whose rivalry in the service 
of the Muses was so free from all base alloy— 

“ Sophokles got it!’ Honor the great name! 
All cannot love two great names; yet some do: 
I know the poetess who graved in gold, 
Among her glories that shall never fade, 

The style and title for Euripides, 
The Human with his droppings of warm tears. 

(This last line, as perhaps the reader will remember, is from 
Mrs. E. B. Browning’s Vision of Poets.) 

In the ‘‘ second adventure’ our Balaustion is flying from Athens 
back to Rhod@sagain. She is the wife of the Phocean Euthukles, 
who had fallen in love with her as she rehearsed the A/cestis from 
the temple-steps at Syracuse— 


But one—one man—one youth—three days, each day,— 


(If, ere I lifted up my voice to speak 

I gave a downward glance by accident) 

Was found at foot o’ the temple. When we sailed 
There in the ship, too, was he found as well, 
Having a hunger to see Athens too, 


So they see Athens and the master, and spend the opening years 
of their wedded life there. But the poet leaves the ungrateful 
city to find a home for his old age with the King of Macedonia, 
whose minister of state he became. 

He propped the state and filled the treasury . 


Counseled the King as might a meaner soul, 
Furnished the friend with what shall stand instead 
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Of crown and sceptre, star his name about 
When these are dust; for him Euripides 

Last hand on the old phorminx flung 

Clashed thence A/kaion maddened Pentheus up, 
Then music sighed itself away, one moan 
Iphigeneia made by Aulis’ strand ; 

With her and music died Euripides. 

But the home of Balaustion has already become a kind of temple 
to Euripides, and she has taken her place in some sort as his 
priestess. His bust is the Jexazes of its shrine and his lyre and the 
roll on which his own hand has written one of his tragedies lie 
before it. Her husband is known to all Athens as the friend of 
the unpopular poet, and when the story of his death comes from 
Macedonia and breaks in upon the chatter and gossip of ‘‘ the city 
of gapers,’’ it is around him that the Athenians gather to know 
the exact truth. It is on a day when Aristophanes having won the 
comic prize, is feasted with his troop at the expense of the city 
and under the presidence of the priest of Bacchus— 

. . . » When suddenly a knock 

Sharp, solitary, cold, authoritative. 

. . . « Enters an old pale-swathed majesty 

Makes slow mute passage through two ranks as mute, 
Grave brow still bent on ground, upraised at length 

When, our priest reached, full-front the vision paused. 
“ Priest”’—the deep tone succeeded the full gaze— 
“Thou carest that thy God have spectacle 

Decent and seemly; wherefore, I announce 

That, since Euripides is dead to-day, 

My Choros at the Greater Feast, next month, 

Shall, clothed in black, appear ungarlanded.”’ 

Then the gray brow sank low, and Sophocles 

Reswathed him, sweeping doorward. 

This is the first news that the great comedian has had of the 
event. As their revels draw toa close he proposes that they shall 
adjourn to the house of Euthuklesand Balaustion. For he avows 
that the death of Euripides has in no wise abated his hostility to 
the principles of the poet, who would fain have maimed man by 
destroying the body and elevating the soul on its ruins. Since 
Euripides is gone he would encounter 

“The Rhodian, rosy with Euripides,” 


and refute his false theories as they came from the mouth of his 
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best advocate. And so with the license which Athenian cus- 
tom granted to feasters, he and his company break in upon the 
mourning worshipers of the dead Master in the very chamber of 
devotions and their sorrow. Let Balaustion describe them: 


There trooped the Choros of the Comedy 
Crowned and triumphant ; first those flushed Fifteen, 
Men that wore women’s garb, grotesque disguise. 
Then marched the Three,—who played Mnesilochos, 
Who, Toxotes, and who, robed right, masked rare, 
Monkeyed our Great and Dead to heart’s content 

That morning in Athenai. Masks were down 

And robes doffed now; the sole disguise was drink. 
Mixing with these—I know not what gay crowd, 
Girl-dancers, flute-boys, and preeminent 

Among them—doubtless dimped with such reserve 

As stopped fear of the fifty drachma fine 

(Besides one’s name on-public fig-tree nailed) 

Which women pay who in the streets walk bare,— 
Behold Elaphaion of the Persic dance ! 

Elaphaon, more Peiraios-known as “ Phaps,”’ 

Tripped at the head of the whole banquet-band 

Who came in front now, as the first fell back ; 

And foremost—the authoritative voice, 

The revel-leader, he who gairied the prize, 

And got the glory of the Archon’s feast— 

There stood in person Aristophanes. 

And no ignoble presence! On the bulge 

Of the clear baldness,—all his head one brow,— 

True, the veins swelled blue network, and there surged 
A red from cheek to temple,— then retired 

As if the dark-leaved chaplet damped a flame 

Was never nursed by temperance and health, 

But huge the eyeballs rolled black native fire, 
Imperiously triumphant: nostrils wide 

Waited their-incense; while the pursed mouth’s pout 
Aggressive, while the beak supreme above, 

While the head, face, nay, pillared throat thrown back, 
Beard whitening under like a vinous foam, 

These made a glory, of such insolence— 
I thought—such domineering deity 
Hephaistos might have carved 


Impudent and majestic: drunk, perhaps, 


But that’s religion; sense too plainly snuffed : 
Still, sensuality was grown a rite. 
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The rest of the Comus crew shrink from Balaustion’s presence, 
the radiant glory of her pure womanhood and its rebuke. But 
the poet stays, and the dialogue in which they spend the night 
fills up the bulk of the book. Aristophanes, of course, is the 
chief speaker; only so much is said by the fair advocate of the 
dead Euripides, as will bring him clearly to the point as to why 
he had hated and abused the tragedian. False pretences and 
excuses are swept away ; they had belonged to the same party in 
politics; had aimed at the same end of public policy, and de- 
tested the same villains as abusers of the popular favor. The 
difference must lie deeper and farther back than those on which 
rested the party divisions that ordinarily set Athenian against 
Athenian. . 


And so, through page after page, the great comedian defends 
himself and assails Euripides on two grounds—the literary and 
the moral. ‘The method of the comic poet is the right one: it 
is modern, but it has grown up out of the very life of the people, 
and its history has been one of continual improvement and re- 
finement :— 


Graced with traditional immunity 

Ever since, much about my grandsire’s time, 
Some funny village-man in Megara, 

Lout-lord and clown-king, used a privilege, 

As due religious drinking-bouts came round, 
To daub his phiz,—no, that was afterward,— 
He merely mounted cart with mates of choice 
And traversed country, taking house by house, 
At night,-—because of danger in the freak,— 
Then holloaed, ‘‘ Skinflint starves his laborers! 
Clinchfist stows figs away, cheats government! 
Such an one likes to kiss his neighbor’s wife, 
And beats his own; while such another... Boh!” 
Soon came the broa/- day, circumstantial tale, 
Dancing and verse, and there’s our Comedy, 
‘There’s Mullos, there’s Euetes, there’s the stock 
I shall be proud to graft my powers upon! 
Protected? Punished quite as certainly 

When Archons pleased to lay down each his law, 
Each season,—’* No more naming citizens, 
Only abuse the vice, the vicious spare! 
Observe, henceforth no Areopagite 

Demean his rank by writing Comedy.” 
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How penetrate incrusted prejudice, 

Pierce ignorance three generations thick 

Since first Sousarion crossed our boundary ? 
He battered with a big Megaric stone; 
Chionides felled oak and rough-hewed thence 
This club I wield now, having spent my life 
In planing knobs and sticking studs to shine; 
Somebody else must try mere polished steel. 

But after all, his great quarrel is with the moral teachings of 
Euripides, rather than with his art. He himself loves and longs 
for the good old times, the life of unreflecting, animal happiness, 
when Athenians did not pose their brains with moral censures 
on the conduct of the gods, and useless inquiries after the highest 
good. This self-questioning and introspective age, represented 
by Socrates on the streets and Euripides on the stage—he cannot 
abide it. It is calling in question all the relative duties of life, 
and leading men to ask for the reasons of things which their 
fathers accepted with implicit reverence. Every Athenian of this 
new stripe is an accomplished sophist, full of questioning about 
life’s plainest duties, and quite ready to decide those questions 
in the negative,—to decide not to pay their debts or support 
their aged parents, on the ground that there is so much to be 
said against such practices. He sees no way out of the tangle 
except the way that leads backward to the happy past—the past 
that he depicted in the Peace. 

Home to the farm and furrow! Grub one’s vine, 

Romp with one’s Thratta, pretty serving girl, 

When wifie’s busy bathing! Eat and drink, 

And drink and eat, what else is good in life? 

Slice hare, toss pancake, gayly gurgle down 

The Thasian grape in celebration due 

Of Bacchos! Welcome, dear domestic rite, 

When wife and sons and daughters, Thratta too, 

Pour pea soup as we chant delectably 

“In Bacchus reels, his tunic at his heels!” 
What’s my teaching but—accept the old, 

Contest the strange! Acknowledge work that’s done, 

Misdoubt men who have still their work to do! 

Religions, laws and customs, poetries, 

Are old? So much achieved victorious truth ! 
And acting on this conservative principle, he finds plenty that is 
worthy of his club-censures— 
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So the thing 

Lay sap to aught that made Athenai bright 
And happy, change her customs, lead astray 
Youth or age, play the demagogue at Pnux, 
The sophist in Palaistra, or-—what’s worst, 
As widest mischief,—from the Theatre 
Preach innovation, bring contempt on oaths, 
Adorn licentiousness, despise the cult. 

Mr. Browning is quite true to the history, in allowing Aristo- 
phanes thus to confound Euripides with those who reached only 
negative results in their questionings of established maxims and 
customs. Precisely, this is what the Comedian does in the pic- 
ture he gives of Socrates in the Clouds ;—he classes along with 
the sophists, the great antagonist of sophistry ;—he puts among 
the mere doubters the man who 

“doubted all men’s doubts away.” 


It was a sophistical age,—an age in which clever but unprinci- 
pled rogues like Gorgias and Hippias were the best and truest 
representatives of the popular drifts of thought. ‘‘ The Prota- 
gorean saying that ‘the man is the measure of all things,’ was 
carried into men’s practice only too faithfully Custom 
had lost its weight; laws were regarded only as an agreement of 
the majority; the civil order as an arbitary restriction; the 
moral sense as the effect of the policy of the state in education ; 
the faith in the gods as a human invention to intimidate the free 
power of action ; while piety was looked upon as a statute which 
some men have enacted, and which every one else is justified in 
using all his eloquence to change. This is chiefly the 
point in which the sophistic philosophy came in contact with the 
universal consciousness of the educated class of that period.’’ 
(Schwegler. ) 

To Aristophanes nothing was satisfactory but an entire repudi- 
ation of the whole business of questioning and searching. Socrates 
—and in a different way, Euripides—was assured that when men 
asked and searched far enough they would reach far other con- 
clusions than the sophistic negations. And when the Athenians 
had worked themselves up into a fit of old-fashioned virtue they 
put Socrates to death on the ground urged by Aristophanes. 

Of course after this statement there is no longer any real 
ground for the discussion to proceed upon. Balaustion and her 
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antagonist feel that there is a great gulf between them; that they 
have no common standard of judgment, and therefore no stand- 
ing-ground for amicable or profitable debate. She, as a Greek of 
the new era, is obliged to confess another and a different cri- 
terion of morals than the merely customary. He claims that 
custom is the highest sanction. 

On one point she will grapple with him—that comedy is a 
thing of yesterday and not sanctioned by immemorial custom— 
not sanctioned therefore by the one standard which he accepts 
asfinal. And in those good old times the animal, unreflective life 
was not the only one; all that was worth telling in Greek: history 
bore witness to the contrary. Had the old Greeks been the mere 
animals that he said, then Thermopylae and Marathon would 
have been impossible. Only in the age of Greek decay had the 
Greeks made the discovery that they were clever animals and no 
more. 

But chiefly she holds up in clear and vigorous statements that 
moral ideal which he despises, applying it even to his own liter- 
ary profession and depicting for him the ideal comedian who is 
also the master of the tragic art—a reminiscence of Plato’s Sym- 
posium and a prophecy of Shakespeare. The Sophistry of the age 
is worthy of his hate, but has he not helped rather than hindered 
it? 

Friend, sophist-hating ! know,—worst sophistry 
Is when man’s own soul plays its own self false, 
Reasons a vice into a virtue, pleads 

*T detail sin to shame its author,’’—not 

“I shame Ariphades for sin’s display !”’ 

“T show Oporia to commend Sweet Home ”’— 
Not “I show Bacchis for the striplings’ sake.” 

Aristophanes retorts that abuse of him is not defence of Euri- 
pides, and asks what she has to say for her adored poet. And her 
answer is to read him the Herak/es Mainomenos, the parting gift 
of Euripides to his priestess. The translation of this play—one 
of the less known of Euripides’ works—fills a hundred pages of 
the book. It is not treated as was the A/cestis in the first ‘* Ad- 
venture,’ but given with strict fidelity and almost literalness. 
Better judges than ourselves have pronounced it a masterly ren- 
dering—one unequalled in English literature. 

The very year after Euripides’ death the ruin of Athens’ 
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political greatness was consummated by her capture by Lysander 
and his Spartans, and the razing of the long walls which united 
the Piraeus-port with the city. The Spartan, as history tells us, 
enraged at some fickleness of the people, proposed to destroy the 
city itself, when a Phocean—Euthukles himself, as our poet 
claims—interposed with a quotation from a Euripidean chorus— 

Daughter of Agamemnon, late my liege, 

Elektra, palaced once, a visitant 

To thy poor rustic dwelling, now I come. 


And, as we know, the appeal won the day—Euripides saved the 
Athens that had been laughing but a few months before at the 
buffoonery with which Aristophanes mocked his memory— 


The assembled foe, 
Heaving and swaying with strange friendliness, 
Cried “‘ Reverence Elektra ! ’’—cried ‘¢Abstain 
Like that chaste Herdsman, nor dare violate 
The sanctity of such reverse! Let stand 
Athenai!” , ‘ ‘ 
Saved was Athenai through Euripides, 


But while tragedy saved Athens from a worse fate, comedy assisted 
at so much of ruin as was inflicted on her; the Spartans ordered 
out the troop of dancing girls, whom Balaustion had shamed out 
of her house the year before, to help on the work of destruction 
with dance and song— 


Those flute girls—Phaps-Elaphaion at their head— 

Did blow their best, did dance their worst, the while 
Sparté pulled down the walls, wrecked wide the works, 
Laid low each merest mole-hill of defence. 


So nothing is left for Balaustion but to go home to her Rhodes 
again. She has found in Athens the greatness that she sought, 
but found also a baseness and a littleness that she had not ex- 
pected. The true Athens, the ideal of her youth, lives for her and 
for Euthukles still—a city of cloudland, where A°schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Socrates, are the fitting citizens. With the false 
Athens—the hideous nightmare of reality—she is utterly disgusted 
and impatient. Andso in the staunch old Rhodian ship that car- 
ried her once into Syracuse, and under the same old captain, she 
flies back over the A®gean to her native island, telling over again 
the story of that night with Aristophanes, as she sails. 
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So then the poem turns upon two contrasted modes of moral 
judgment, and two equally contrasted literary methods which 
grow out of the former. So far as the problem is a literary one, 
Mr. Browning evidently regards its solution as presented to us in 
the literary activity of Shakespeare—at once the greatest trage- 
dian and the greatest comedian in the world’s literature. That 
this was his leading idea in the original plan of his poem is very 
clear—equally so that he borrowed it from Plato’s Symposium. 
When the morning sun shone in upon that worshipful company, 
and awakened Aristodemus, he found Socrates discoursing with 
Aristophanes and Ariston, and ‘‘ insisting that the genius of 
comedy is the same as that of tragedy, and that the writer of 
tragedy ought to be a writer of comedy also.”’ 

But in the presentation of this theme Mr. Browning has raised 
other and deeper questions. He could not have contrasted 
Euripides with Aristophanes, and still have ignored them. Two 
ideals of life, each half true, while one is certainly far the nobler, 
here meet him at once, and the question for us is this: have these 
also been reconciled and brought unto synthesis? Does the liter- 
ary unification of comedy and tragedy—of laughter and of 
tears—of a broad and genial humanity with a lofty ideal 
of purity—that meets us in Shakespeare’s best work, repre- 
sent and rest upon a deeper, a moral reconciliation of oppo- 
sites effected by or for the modern world? Mr. Browning does 
not directly answer these questions, but we think that they were 
before his mind, and he has, by his very way of putting the con- 
trast, suggested the answer. ‘The utter and irreconcilable contra- 
diction, the great and impassable gulf between the real and the 
ideal, the customary and the ethical, is one of the marked char- 
acteristics of ancient paganism, and has reappeared in modern 
times whenever paganism in thought and feeling has been revived 
within Christendom itself. This dualism, this contradiction, 
this false antithesis, faces us everywhere ; it symbolizes itself in 
all the social and political relationships of men; it writes itself 
upon their art and their architecture. 

But Christianity is in its very self the life and person of one who 
was the realized ideal of humanity—the Son of Man, in whom, as 
Pascal grandly says, ‘‘ all contradictions are reconciled.’’ And, 
therefore, all truly Christian morality has both body and soul 
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to it. It combines the most intense humanity with the highest 
spirituality. It takes hold of life’s common relations, which 
Aristophanes felt that the sophists were grinding to powder, and 
confers a glory upon them that paganism never dreamed of. It 
consecrates the simple common joys and toils of men—their tears 
and their laughter alike. It’s is ‘‘ no retired and cloistered virtue’’ 
(Milton), but the worthiness of struggling and earnest men, busied 
amid life’s duties, trying to bring God’s kingdom and to do His 
will. 

All paganism, its mythology and the lives of its best men, are 
full of unconscious prophecies of this brighter day. Socrates espe- 
cially, in the curious though imperfect synthesis of contrasting 
qualities that made up his character, was such a foretaste of the bet- 
ter age—the new era. But Socrates and Plato could not prevent 
the lofty and ideal morality of their teachings from becoming in 
Iamblichus a base theurgy and in Plotinus a cold, barren cloud 
of profitless and inhuman abstractions. Far truer representatives 
of Socrates and of Plato were Christian theologians like Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Synesius and Augustine, because they started from 
a truth for which Socrates’ whole life was a yearning. 

We do not blame Mr. Browning for failing to state this side of 
the case ; it would have interfered with the unity of the poem. 
He has given us enough, more than enough, of suggestion and 
thought in what he has written here. We only regret that his 
book will not reach a wider circle than it is likely todo. Its 
author makes great demands upon his readers, and never more 
than here—with the exception, perhaps, of Sorded/o. ‘To follow 
exactly and intelligibly the argument of the poem requires a 
familiarity with the general historical background, with the char- 
acter and plot of several of the tragedies of Euripedes, and with 
all the comedies of Aristophanes, besides a tolerable acquaintance 
with the special arrangements and rules which belonged to the 
presentation of the Athenian drama. But after all, Aristophanes’ 
Apology is the only poem of first-class merit that has been added 
to the treasures of English literature during the present year; we 
cannot make an exception in favor of Mr. Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary. R. E. THOMPSON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the United States of 
America. By the [late] Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D. Revised 
Edition. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Pp. xxiv., 576, and 
xii, 605. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 


When Dr. Gillett’s history appeared some years ago, issued by 
the New School ‘‘Presbyterian Publication Committee,’’ it was 
thought rather lively reading for irascible Presbyterians of the 
Old School, and while the publishers of the present edition are 
able to quote favorable opinions of the first edition from Old 
School organs, it was unquestionably received by them as a parti- 
san publication, which rather hindered than helped the growing 
entente cordiale between the two Churches. It certainly made out 
a strong case for the general legitimacy of New School Presby- 
terianism, by showing that from the first the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States had been a composite body, with a Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish wing of rigidly orthodox and conservative char- 
acter on the one side, and a more liberal and progressive body, 
partly of Yankee origin, and generally marked by sympathies with 
New England and its theological drifts, on the other. This had 
been the state of things when the old side and the new side di- 
vided into two churches on the questions raised by the Methodist 
movement in colonial times ; and the division of 1837 was on sub- 
stantially the same general lines as the earlier division, which had 
been followed by a reunion. 

Years have elapsed since the second reunion, and now we have 
for the first time a revised edition of the history, with the old of- 
fences removed. ‘The change in the tone of the book—we speak 
from recollections of the earlier edition, rather than from a fresh 
comparison—seems to us very marked, and perhaps the work has 
gained in merit as a history. A careful, if not a judicial, attitude 
is assumed in the story of the struggle which culminated in 1837, 
and the author gets over the sufpfosito cineri very cleverly. He 
aims to put himself in the place of both parties, and to let both 
have a hearing, so that his New School sympathies are now subor- 
dinated to the larger interest of his Presbyterianism. But the 
new and peaceable edition is not quite so lively reading as the 
old warlike one was; and some very curious bits of history—as 
for instance, the full story of the relation of Princeton to the con- 
troversy—will have to be sought for in the old edition still. 

As a piece of American ecclesiastical history, Dr. Gillett’s book 
has very large claims to attention. In spite of the predominance 
of statistical matter in some chapters, it is eminently a readable 
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and interesting book, the only readable history of any American 
Church that has ever been printed. Furthermore, it has claims 
upon the attention of the students of the history of almost every 
American State, while of our own Commonwealth—to say noth- 
ing of our own city—it is really the only book that attempts to 
tell the story of one side of its early life—the Scotch-Irish settle- 
ment of the Central and Western counties. It is the history, to 
some extent, of the presence and influence of one of the greatest 
and most generally ignored elements in our nation’s composition 
—the element that has given the nation more Presidents and more 
popular leaders than any other. It is, furthermore, the story of 
the close contact—during more than a century—of that with 
another of the great elements of our nation’s personelle- the story 
of the truces and the wars of the Yankees and the Scotch-Irish. 
And when the history of the country comes to be really written, 
and not merely declaimed about in the style of Bancroft and his 
school, the lasting and inexhaustible importance of that story will 
be felt. 

But apart from all secondary interest, the history, well told, of 
any great branch of the Christian Church in America, should have 
great interest for any thoughtful man. We are only beginning 
to feel the importance of the ecclesiastical element in society, and 
to understand why it has played so great a part in the history of 
the Old World, and why no theory of the severance of Church 
from State suffices to keep Church questions out of politics. And 
the interest is certainly not diminished when the Church in ques- 
tion is one of the wealthiest, the strongest, the most respectable 
and the most conservative—besides being itself the most theolo- 
gical, and therefore in this regard, the most intellectual—of all our 
American churches. 

But it is surely strange that the most theological of American 
churches has seen a reunion of its severed parts pleaded for and 
carried before the people on the grounds that theological issues 
had lost their vital interest for our times, and that the practical 
work of evangelization is the only thing to which the Church 
should direct her energies. The revival of interest in such ques- 
tions on every side is even a worse omen for the future of the 
union than is the rapid and wide-spread formation of a Broad 
Church and ‘‘ Revision of the Standards’’ party since the year of 
reconciliation. 


Tue History OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND, ITS LITERATURE AND 
irs ApvocaTEs. By George Jacob Holyoake. Vol. 1. The 
Pioneer Period—1812 to 1844. Phila. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
1875. Pp. 419. 

Mr. Holyoake is one of the leaders of a class not very large at 
any time, and now rapidly diminishing, who have made a very 
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good living out of their advocacy of the rights of the people. 
Unfortunately for them, the people have got their rights by the 
rapid succession of legislative enactments of late years, securing 
increased suffrage, popular education, protection of women and 
children from over-work, the safety of tenants’ improvements, and 

one after another of the measures so earnestly and urgently asked 

for year after year by the proto-martyrs of the liberal cause. 

Much of the parliamentary work was done finally by the Tories 

under the guidance of Mr. Disraeli, and this fact, with his re- 
newed tenure of office, has prevented the Liberals from duly 
rewarding their colleagues in the lower ranks, while it took away 
from the various classes of the Liberal party the occasion for 
quarreling among themselves, as to how much or how little 
should be done for the masses. While they were questioning one 

another as to the limit of necessary reform, the Conservatives 
cooly went to the furthest extreme and got themselves into power. 

At this late day then, when the enormous importance of the 

early discussions as to the rights of the working classes is all forgot- 
ten and swallowed up in the actual fact of their present enjoy- 
ment of all, and more than all that was claimed for them, Mr. 

Holyoake comes forward with his History of Co-operation. Mr. 

Holyoake is no ordinary man,—a workingman who works his 
way forward and upward from actual manual labor, to the posi- 
tion of a leader among men, is undoubtedly deserving of all re- 
spect and admiration. It is true that even of those who sympa- 
thized with and encouraged his labors for the enfranchisement of 
his fellow workmen, many were shocked and pained to find that 
along with his advocacy of the rights of the people, he advo- 
cated his own right to be an atheist, and to preach his theology 
as part and parcel of his political creed. Punished for a violation 
of the laws on the one subject, he chose to make his imprison- 
ment a reason for being heard and trusted on the other. Now 
after a long life of busy agitation, he has devoted his leisure to 
the preparation of a History of Co-operation, and the first volume, 
nominally covering the period of its organization, is before the 
public ; we had been led to expect in it a perfect encyclopedia 
of information on the subject which is of such actual importance 
in the real advancement of the working classes, Industrial Co- 
operation. Unfortunately the performance bears no sort of rela- 
tion to the promise, or at least to the expectation, Co-operation 
as it is known in England, in the great trading establishments so 
successfully planted throughout the Kingdom, not unlike the 
form in which we best know it. here, our Building Associations— 
is a growth that has its successs as its best reason for existence, 
but little or no account is given of its preliminary trials, What Mr. 
Holyoake means by the History of Co-operation, is little more than 
a bibliography of all the works printed by the successive schools 
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and apostles and disciples of various forms of social reform, 
‘preached by St. Simon and Fourier in France, and mainly by 
Owen and his following in England and in the United States. 
Undoubtedly this was all’an interesting subject of study, and it 
is no doubt largely due to its discussion, that Co-operation is to- 
day practically successful in so many forms and shapes, but it is just 
because nowhere does the old notion of Co-operation remain 
alive, that instead of Phalansteries and New Harmony, and Brook 
Farms, we see the long list of great Co-operative stores adver- 
tised in the end of Mr. Holyoake’s book, and our own daily in- 
creasing list of Building Associations. It is. because the old 
forms have been cast aside and the substance really got at, that 
we can now fully appreciate the possibilities of the future for Co- 
operatidn in raising the working class to strength and influence. 
All this Mr. Holyoake fails to see—his old habit of stump speak- 
ing is still too strong upon him, and after a brief account of the 
men and writings of the period of which he is writing his history, 
he breaks out into eloquent discussions of the abstract rights and 
wrongs of the working classes, that, barring a rather weak arrange- 
ment of his parts of speech, gives the notion of a man in admira- 
tion of his own gift of speech, and not much given to caring for 
other people. Indeed, apart from his persistent applause of the elder 
Owen, and all he did and said, his work is either mere declamation 
or it isabuse, open or covert, of the very men who worked with him 
through all the dreary years that preceded the revolution, for it is 
no less, that is now in its full vigor, in English legislation and senti- 
ment and opinion, in the matter of workingmen and their rights. 
We want a good history of the actual growth of co-operation as 
a fact, and instead of it, we have a mass of undigested opinions 
and exploded theories. Here in Philadelphia, the home of suc- 
cessful American co-operation, the disappointment is greatest, for 
success in treating the English story of co-operation, would un- 
doubtedly have led to what we have as yet asked for in vain, a 
clear statement of the existing building associations of this city, 
with a summary of their actual condition and the prospect of 
future growth and success. There were years of vague discussion 
and passionate declamation on the part of those who urged 
on our workingmen Co-operation as’a means of self-elevation ; 
but all that is past and gone—the work is accomplished, and now 
it is time to make full record of its progress that it may be ex- 
tended, as in England, to other fields of industry and activity. 


Opium Eatinc. An Autobiographical Sketch. By an Habituate. 
Cloth 16mo. Pp. 150. Price $1.00. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

This little work is from the pen of a soldier of the Union, 
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whose physical system was broken down by the slow tortures 
of semi-starvation in Andersonville and other Rebel prisons. 
Returning to the North to find life made a burden by the 
complete derangement and almost paralysis of his stomach, 
he fell into the hands of a quack, who gave him large doses of 
morphia in hypodermatic injections, and thus was brought under 
the power of the most insidious of all drugs. He tells very clearly 
and very carefully the story of his sufferings before and after the 
habit was formed, and of his failures to emancipate himself from its 
control, He writes as one that abhors his slavery, but cannot 
emancipate himself from it ; who has given up all hope of liberty, 
and tells the story of his captivity that others may be warned to 
preserve their freedom. 

His acquaintance with the literature of the subject seems to be 
chiefly confined to De Quincey’s Confessions, and he carries his 
hostility to that author so far as to hold a sort of brief in defence 
of Coleridge against his friend and asperser. He states from his 
own experience the reasons for denying that Coleridge owed any- 
thing but the decay of his poetical powers and the frequent inter- 
ruption of his power of continuous thought to the drug. In his 
statements on this and some other aspects of the question, De 

» Quincey, our author maintains, did not write of Opium and its 
effects on the mind, what he must have known to betrue. We 
think our author is somewhat prejudiced and unfair to De Quincey. 
From a collection of such experiences published some years ago, 
under the title Zhe Opium Habit, (by the only recorded victor 
over the habit,) it would appear that different persons are very dif- 
ferently affected by the drug, and our author’s previous experience 
of prolonged semi-starvation was so exceptional in its character, 
that he is less qualified to speak of its ordinary effects than most 
of its victims. 

The book should serve the good purpose its author has in view, 
by warning the unwary against ahabit which we have every reason 
to believe is vastly on the increase among us, especially in those 
portions of the country where unwise legislation has greatly re- 
stricted the use of alcoholic beverages. The consumption of 
opium in the United States, as may be seen by the statistics of its 
importation, has advanced’ with fearful rapidity during the last 
thirty years, and threatens the virtual ruin of a large part of 
our people. Whatever tends to discountenance it, deserves the 
approval of all public-spirited people. 

It is worthy of note that in two recorded cases, quack doctors 
.or quack medicines were to blame for the formation of the habit. 
Coleridge began with the use of a mixture called ‘‘Kendall Drops,”’ 
to relieve local pain and swelling, and went on in entire igno- 
rance of the composition of the medicine, until the opium of 

which it was largely composed, had become a necessity to him. 
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